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I am glad to be here to-day, and I appreciate heartily 
the privilege, the distinction, and the courtesy of this hour. 
California has always been a magic word to me, redeeming 
from dullness by its very name the geography of my child- 
hood, and, by the lure of its history and the majesty of its 
achievement, quite captivating the imagination of my man- 
hood. Indeed it is difficult for one to speak the language 
of moderation and restraint, who has traveled from the 
hills of Virginia to this other ocean, and who stands in the 
presence of this company of scholars and masters, his fel- 
low-citizens in the republic of letters, and under such a 
sky and in such an air as one could hope to find only here 
or in old Hellas itself. I bring the greetings and affection- 
ate good will of the University of Virginia to the Univer- 
sity of California. They are blood kin, the one to the other. 
The University of Virginia was the first deliberate gift of 
democratic idealism and human enthusiasm embodied in 
the mind and heart of a seer and a prophet to this nation 
and to this age. The University of California is the tri- 
umphant resultant of that same idealism and enthusiasm, 
incorporated as a working principle into the units of de- 
mocracy, able to win their own way and to set up their own 
temples wherever they will. The dream of Thomas Jeffer- 


1Charter Day address, March 23, 1906, by the President of the 
University of Virginia. 
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son, which was the dream of a frontiersman standing upon 
the western line of American life, was hindered of its real- 
ization in the Old Dominion by civil and domestic tragedy, 
and has come to realization here in this free and favored 
land, ignorant of defeat and unhindered by economic mis- 
conception. I bring you greetings from homogeneous Vir- 
ginia to cosmopolitan California. Although far apart and 
utterly different, they are yet curiously alike. Virginia is 
the mother of statesmen and California the mother of 
states; Virginia, the Old Dominion, which brought to the 
new world the note of European feeling, and California, 
the new empire, which must be relied upon to assimilate 
and educate the eastern world. Virginia is the state that 
did most to establish the Union, and out of California came 
the influences that did most to preserve its integrity. Vir- 
ginia helped mightily to put California in the Union and 
to give it the American consciousness, and California helped 
mightily to keep Virginia in the Union and to give to it 
the modern American spirit. To the thousands of Virgin- 
ians seated on this coast I have the impulse to bring the 
affectionate remembrance of the unforgetting old common- 
wealth, who follows her sons wherever they go with tender 
and thoughtful eye. 

It is my purpose to speak to you to-day of the southern 
section of our country, made distinctive by inheritance, by 
isolation, by physical influence in economic history, in order 
that this region, being better understood, may be better 
served by the force that would aid in the slow processes of 
renationalization. Sectionalism as a philosophy, as a ereed, 
or as a passion, has passed out of our life. In those senses 
sectionalism can never exist again, for steel rails and Pull- 
man cars have beaten us into a unity that not even war and 
debate could ever have achieved. But there are such things 
as sections in this republic. The South is a section, the 
West is a section, and though unlike, they are so curiously 
interwoven and interrelated as to be twin brothers. One 
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is reminded of the story of the old peasant, who after hear- 
ing Bishop Howe preach, said to him: ‘‘Bishop, I cer- 
tainly enjoyed your sermon, and I learned something, which 
I do not always do in sermons.’’ ‘‘I am glad to hear it, 
my good man,’’ said the Bishop; ‘‘What did you learn?’’ 
‘‘Well,’’ said the old fellow, ‘‘I learned that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were places, and durn me if I ain’t been think- 
ing for twenty years that they was husband and wife.’’ 
The militant Southerner and Southwesterner discovered the 
West, fought for it, took it, and held it. Thomas Jefferson, 
George Rogers Clark, and Lewis and Clark were all born 
within sight of the University of Virginia. Clay, Benton, 
Polk, Taylor, Houston, Freemont, Atcheson, Denver, and 
a seore of others are Southern names, and however com- 
pletely the industrial-minded men of the North and East 
have possessed this land and developed it with splendid 
energy, and to-day enjoy its usufruct, the South was its 
foster-mother, and holds its past and might have held its 
future but for the Civil War, wherein a half million of its 
sons died instead of coming West. In the great heroic 
drama of the industrial and educational development of 
the West, the North, the East, the European peoples have 
played the giant’s part, but the South mothered it in its 
unconscious and helpless infancy, and stamped it with its 
temper and its feeling and its modes of thought as mothers 
do, and when the soldiers of the two sections met in the 
Western armies it was the impact of brothers. 

But, after all, the West is an idea as well as a geograph- 
ical term. It is a spirit as well as a section; it is a condi- 
tion as well as a region. Wherever old social conditions 
are being transformed by the influences of new lands and 
new ideals and new peoples into new social conditions, that 
land is also the West in a spiritual sense as truly as if the 
conditions were reversed. The South is the real West to- 
day in this large spiritual sense, plus three hundred years 
of background and tradition. Like a belated army, it is 
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just entering upon the conquest of the modern world, and 
in return for its motherly devotion to the West when moth- 
erhood was a fierce occupation the South expects its child 
grown into a giantess to mother it a little, to help it to a 
conception of twentieth century Americanism, to aid it in 
renationalizing its spirit, and to prove to it by noble ex- 
ample that the mighty industrial and material energies of 
a people whose paths have always been free to run an un- 
impeded course may be bent to the uses of culture and the 
development of an efficient, serene, and refined democracy. 

The citizen of the South who had reached manhood’s 
estate in 1860, and who is alive to-day, has lived in two 
worlds. The world of his youth was a rural, conservative, 
isolated land, without cities or centers of population, cling- 
ing to a few central ideas, holding itself proudly aloof 
from the ferments of modern society, and creating its own 
dominant social system. It was a land of contrasts and 
lights and shadows. It was a land wherein a tumultuous love 
of liberty and of chartered rights existed side by side with 
human slavery, wherein culture and refinement touched el- 
bows with dense and barbarous ignorance; wherein aris- 
tocracy and democracy went arm in arm together for the 
last time in human history. This system did not produce 
in any just degree either wealth or letters. It arrested im- 
migration, it branded labor, it minimized inventions, it 
emphasized the caste feeling, and it set the badge of pau- 
perism upon the schools of the plain people. Yet it did 
some things remarkably well. It produced an upper class 
of striking and splendid virtues, out of which issued the 
smallest but the most alert and powerful political force in 
Christendom. This force was compact of a stately group 
of daring and resourceful leaders, so grounded in unflex- 
ible public probity that one may search the line of public 
men of the South from Calhoun to Ben Tillman, inclusive 
—and the succession is free from personal dishonor or self- 
seeking, and so weighty in political thinking that Patrick 
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Henry and Calhoun may be read with Demosthenes and 
Burke. 

This aristocratic South really trained the democratic 
union for its ultimate victory over the alien system of 
thought created by Southern life. 

Without the Virginia country, gentlemen, there could 
have been no Union. It somehow needed the Tennessee 
pioneer, Andrew Jackson, to awake to power the raw genius 
in democracy, and the contest over the nature of the Union, 
forever kept up by Calhoun and his school, put democracy 
in the way of testing its mettle and of triumphing forever 
over all save its own evil elements. 

That Abraham Lincoln—that splendid, lonely, patient 
genius of democracy—into whose face as St. Gaudens has 
earved it in Lincoln Park, in Chicago, with its commonness 
and plainness and yet with its sublimity and gentleness, one 
cannot look without seeing the soul of democracy shining 
there, revealing the true glory of that great common man, 
and teaching through that melancholy world-face the whole 
splendid rise of man to soul and mind and spirit, that Lin- 
eoln was born in Kentucky—side by side with Jefferson 
Davis—may be a coincidence, but when one studies the 
source of his noble strength, its persistence, its comprehen- 
siveness, its touch of utter humanity, he seems indeed to 
have been bred of that same life that gave to America its 
race of state builders and pioneers. 

It is not too much to say that the American union had 
almost sprung from the brains and had been maintained 
by the valor of the arms of these men. Persuasive in speech 
and masterful in action, these men had a passion for prin- 
ciples and ideas and an intense singleness of aim. They 
held a creed of life and a theory of government which they 
believed to be permanent instead of merely transitional, 
which they desired to establish among men, and they went 
at their task with a terrible earnestness, undaunted by any 
thought of ease or comfort or gain or life. What they loved 
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and wanted, the stream of tendency the world over was set 
against and would have none of, and the end came bringing 
with it ‘‘red ruin and the breaking up of laws.’’ It seemed 
for a while that out of these strivings naught endured but 
the memory of the upright figures themselves, standing out 
virile and undismayed against a background of chaos and 
revolution ; but a vision cleared of hot feeling and the short- 
sightedness of passion may now see more justly along this 
great perspective. The time had its obvious faults and was 
doomed to fall before the avatar of modern progress. But 
there lived in it deep meaning and beauty and historic sur- 
vival. 

Back of metaphysical theories of government, back of 
primitive methods of controlling savage races and ignorant 
labor, may be seen the spirit of romanticism, extinct else- 
where in the world, lingering tardily upon the stage with 
its central note of exaltation of personality above general 
social progress. Here was the middle age, clinging to the 
assured past, and doubtful of the uncertain future. Here 
was the heroic tradition with its attributes of feeling and 
spontaneity and its stage-setting of affairs and contest and 
heady enterprise, making its last stand in the new West 
against efficiency and correctness and form. The cast of 
this mind was not meditative. Its impulses drove it to 
enthusiasm and loyalties. Its studies were for delight and 
ornament and outlook and largeness rather than for inquiry 
and analysis and creation. 

Forehanded, shrewd men, beaked and taloned graspers 
of the world, were not to be found in this society. Around 
the fireside the talk did not fall, even in my own boyhood, 
so much upon the kind of man who forms the syndicate or 
corners the stock market or who wages the warfare of trade 
around the world, but rather these questions were asked: 
‘‘Has he born himself bravely in battle?’’ ‘‘Has he suf- 
fered with courage and dignity?’’ ‘‘Has he kept himself 
free from sordidness?’’ ‘‘Has he kept faith with ideas?”’ 
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This society did not mistrust life, nor tease its soul with 
introspection, nor harass its spirit with the affairs of the 
remote. The fine reality, the sweet certainty of life, ban- 
ished spiritual hunger and shut out the cries of the dwellers 
of the darkling plain. No man in that air could have writ- 
ten Emerson’s address on the ‘‘American Scholar’’; but 
where else could Robert E. Lee have flowered into the rose 
of exquisite and tolerant and stately manhood? 

As I perceive the republic to-day working its imperious 
will among the nations, the feeling comes that the South 
did the nation a high service by perpetuating this spirit of 
romanticism and by projecting it into this daemonic body 
of energy and achievement. An over-nourished, over-spe- 
cialized, nervous democracy needs the tradition of large- 
ness of life, and the ideal of the general mind kept sane 
and catholic and human to the core. And it is for our 
soul’s good, I believe, that we breathe deeply of that old 
air of love of home and country life, and that, as a nation, 
we take thought of those conceptions of cultured social life 
and unfretted leisure first set up in the South. 

Whatever force can sweeten and humanize democracy is 
a good foree, and, as we forge forward, I believe we shall 
hark back with benefit to that inefficient but romantic age, 
blotted out almost without warning as by the fury of a 
tempest, with its serene consciousness of self and personal 
values, such as dignity and life held second to honor; that 
gameness in the blood; that grand manner; that archaic 
pride of honorable descent; that steadfastness to ideas 
though they lead to ruin; that balancing power of conserva- 
tism and reverence; that mingling of the simplicity of the 
shepherd with the pride of the king; and above all that in- 
vestment of womanhood with sacredness and charm as with 
a shield, so that the gentle women of the South were ladies 
after a fashion so rare in this world that they had power to 
make homes so thronged with fine feelings and good man- 
ners that it was good to be born in them and to live one’s 
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days in them and to make a peaceful end in their quiet 
shelter. 

Such was the happier side of the world of the youth of 
the man who was young and hopeful when he and his sys- 
tem passed into the grip of fate in the battle-summer of 
1861. The land of his middle life and of his old age is 
three hundred years distant from the land of his youth. It 
is a raging, uncharted, industrial democracy, fretted with 
problems of free labor, free schools, strange portents of 
wealth, and new phases of racial adjustment. 

Only the great spirits of the world have the strength to 
pass happily from one era to another. The strand of every 
new age is lined with the wrecks of earnest high-souled men 
who had not this strength. The clearest hero of our Ameri- 
ean life to me is not the man of the Revolution, not the pio- 
neer of the West, but the man of the South who had just 
reached manhood when the Civil War fell upon his land, 
who went through its storm with steadfastness and cour- 
age, who returned in the ashes of defeat to adjust himself 
in silence, in grimness and in dignity to a world of which 
he had not dreamed. 

He did not complain, he did not whine, he did not beg 
for aid, he did not cower before misunderstanding. He 
acted as the strong act. He waited and worked. He set in 
the front of his consciousness the large problem of preserv- 
ing the traditions of his race and his breeding. 

He did not always act philosophically and academically, 
but he acted strongly, and I take off my hat to him with 
fresh pride of race and fresh belief in the dignity of hu- 
man life, as he walks the streets of every Southern town 
to-day—white-haired now and passing out of the green of 
life—but with his heart unpoisoned with hate or revenge, 
his spirit young and sweet and hopeful, freed of hindering 
tradition and the curse of slavery ; and with his devotion to 
his whole country, which no power now can ever break or 
rend, as clear and high as was his romantic ardor for the 
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meteor flag which his courage advanced so high and so far. 

That those of us born in a later day live in an age of 
waning intolerance, of industrial power and educational 
desire, is due to this man, and it is a poor, spiritless Ameri- 
can, wherever he may be, from Maine to California, who 
does not render to him the tribute of his admiration and 
his love, as you have so graciously done with your generous 
applause. 

For forty years the South was practically another na- 
tion, building its social order on the basis of an inherited 
economie misconception. For another forty years it has 
been striving to retain its best traditions, its idealism and 
its simplicity, to recover the industrialism in commerce and 
education which it had lost, and to achieve nationalization 
in politics and liberalism in opinion. The South has re- 
gained the spirit of industrialism with which it started in 
the early days. Many details remain to be worked out, but 
the spirit is here. I see it in the ideals of our youth. I 
hear it in their speech. Their ambitions reflect it, their 
dreams move about it. Twenty years from now the old 
patriarchal South will be a fierce industrial region. By 
industrialism I do not mean commercialism. Commercial- 
ism is a mere sordid theory of life. Industrialism is the 
scientific mastery of the raw material and its wise distri- 
bution according to the laws of trade. Thus considered, in- 
dustrialism is a mighty and moral part of the movement of 
society. When the practice of industrialism catches up 
with the spirit, politics will be nationalized and thought 
liberalized in the South, for the economic structure of so- 
ciety is largely responsible for its ideals. 

Our real problem, therefore, is to try to industrialize 
our society, without commercializing its soul. I wonder if 
the thing is possible? 

A nation’s progress is measured by the distance it has 
traveled as well as by the point it has reached. There is 
no such tragic story of ruin and exhaustion in the world 
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as the story of the South from 1860 to 1880. In 1860 the 
South possessed 44 per cent. of the wealth of the nation, or 
five billion and a half of dollars. In ten years it had lost 
60 per cent. of that sum, and if one may count the invali- 
dism and death of 300,000 men and the emigration of 2,500,- 
000 people it had lost all. 

There is no such story of resiliency and renaissance as 
the story of the South since 1880. I ask your attention to 
these statistics :— 





1880. 1890. 
Capital invested in cotton mills................ $21,000,000 $225,000,000 
Value of cotton crop 313,000,000 680,000,000 
Capital in manufactures..........................-- 257,000,000 1,500,000,000 
Value of manufactured products............ 457,000,000 1,750,000,000 


Six thousand industrial enterprises started in one year 
—1906. 

The South has changed the emphasis of its thought from 
personality to social and industrial progress. It has made 
the change that every country makes that passes from the 
patriarchal to more complex forms of life. Its insistence 
is to be upon community effort, upon civic progress, upon 
general well-being rather than upon individualism. It has 
entered for good or ill upon its probation as a member of 
the modern world. It has found that civilization is an 
economic as well as an ethical fact, and by this discovery 


has insured its dominance as a center of industry for the 


future. It has seen the dignity and value of childhood and 
of the common man to the general life. It has shifted its 
social center of gravity from the cathedral and the court- 
house to the schoolhouse and the university. 

It is still conservative and idealistic. It still believes in 
God, reads Walter Scott, and votes the democratic ticket, 
a trinity of somewhat unequal virtues, I must confess; and 
it does this without fear of punishment—or hope of reward. 
It is still fortunate in the raw material of its citizenship, 
whether it issues out of old stocks, sobered and dignified by 
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endurance and suffering, or out of the ranks of the plain 
people who inherit the English consciousness. Its ery is for 
men to help it realize its highest self in life and law in the 
spirit of the modern world. How shall the charm and lova- 
bleness of the old be blended with the vigor and freedom of 
the new ? 

The supremest need of Southern education, after all is 
said, is, in my judgment, the influence in its life of a few 
really great institutions of learning. When I say great, I 
mean great and strong, and modern and beautiful, and 
ample, and sufficient, and not just patient and devoted, 
and earnest, and enthusiastic. There is needed something 
so great and strong and effective that new ideals are set 
and new conceptions of knowledge given to vast bodies of 
people. As a stunting inheritance from days of want and 
poverty we have been accustomed to the use of small means 
for great objects, but the thing is impossible. Industrial 
efficiency and patriotic scholarly-mindedness are the pop- 
ular belief begot of knowledge of things our life cries out 
most for. The engineer, the business man, the scholar, and 
the men who think are the men we want. The university 
must breed them. I mean by the engineer and the business 
man, roughly, a man who may be relied on to clean a city, 
or build a bridge, or erect a factory, or build a public 
building, or heautify a park, or mold and conquer nature 
in any form. I mean by the scholarly-minded man, the man 
who observes closely, who is satisfied with the whole truth 
and nothing less, and who is intellectually sincere. It does 
not matter what his profession may be—lawyer, doctor, 
preacher, broker, banker. He is a man of old-time fire and 
strength and serenity, who thinks with his brain, not with 
his feelings. His thought is for the future and not for the 
past alone. He cannot be made afraid. He cannot be ¢a- 
joled. He cannot be starved. He thinks without haste, and 
is master of his own fate. 

I mean by the patriotic man, the man who wants to have 
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a hand in the building of things ever better and better about 
him; he sees the plain man at his task and the child coming 
up into life, and cities unbuilt, and lands untilled, and 
multitudes of both races groping about in a circle of neces- 
sity and night, and would shed light and hope about them. 

It is idle to deny that such men will control society 
sooner or later. It is they who must give it its form, its 
direction, its permanence, its beauty. Agitation for better 
things unsustained by such men is mere foam on the lazy 
sea of public opinion. Democracy unsteadied by such 
forces is not a glorious optimism but an unsubstantial 
dream. 

The world is interested, and I am glad it is, in the two 
great institutions at Hampton and Tuskegee for the train- 
ing of the backward race. The universities and colleges of 
the South are great experiment stations for the training of 
the forward race. These institutions have the largest op- 
portunities for service of any in America, and out of them 
must come men who will see clearly and will not lose pa- 
tience, and who will act, and who have faith in the people. 

The Southern boy of this generation has found himself 
at last in American life, and made himself at home at the 
moment when the republic has most need of his tempered 
strength. He is a fine, hopeful figure, this Southern boy 
whom I know so well, of strong, high political instincts, 
facing tardily a fierce industrialism, and a new democracy 
with its grandeurs and temptations, his ambitions and 
dreams moving about them and yet holding fast through 
the conservatism in his blood to the noble concepts of public 
probity and scorn of dishonor. 

There may be something parochial, but there is also 
something fine and impressive in the almost Hebraic feel- 
ing of the people of the Southern States that their section 
has something high and precious and distinctive in man- 
hood and leadership to contribute to American civilization. 
It cannot be mere boasting, so runs their dream, that it is 
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the logical right of their land to bring forth out of her 
travail and her agony something fair and good of her own 
likeness and pattern, the old refined gold which disaster 
and defeat could not tarnish, beaten by fiercer, freer civic 
forces into finer and subtler form. 

The spirit of his fathers, brave and steadfast men who 
held firm and did not compromise, ought to be in him and 
shall be in him. Sordidness and commercialism will not 
wholly submerge him and wear away his fineness. He will 
love honor more than life, and loyalty more than gold. 
A worldly modern, a clear-eyed man breathing the breath 
of freedom, he will reach men’s hearts and he will control 
men’s wills not by machinery, but by the strength of in- 
tegrity and sincerity and their faith in his words. And so 
when the age of moral warfare shall sueceed to the age 
of passionate gain getting; when blind social forces have 
wrought some tangle of inequality and injustice, of hatred 
and suspicion; when calculation and combination can only 
weave the web more fiercely ; when the whole people in some 
hour of national peril shall seek for the man of heart and 
faith, who will not falter nor fail, in the sweet justice of 
God, hither they shall turn for succor as they once turned 


to a simple Virginia planter to free them from a stupid King 


and a stubborn Parliament across the seas. 
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THE CONDITION AND NEEDS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 





BENJ. IDE WHEELER. 





The University is now completing its forty-sixth year 
of continuous activity as an institution of the higher learn- 
ing, and this day signalizes the thirty-eighth anniversary 
of its existence as a State University. It will not be con- 
sidered amiss if I use the occasion to review briefly the 
financial condition of the institution and frankly state its 
needs. I shall use chiefly the figures of the completed ac- 
counts of the year 1904-05. 

The total property of the University in conservative 
estimate is now about seven and three-quarters millions, of 
which somewhat over three and a half millions constitute 
its endowment. MHarvard’s endowment is about sixteen 
millions, and it also receives some $800,000 in tuition fees 
(an item denied to us by our free tuition), which if capi- 
talized denotes a further endowment of sixteen to twenty 
millions. 

Our net receipts for the year, including monies for 
buildings and gifts for endowments, somewhat exceeded a 
million one hundred thousand dollars. Of this 49 per cent. 
came from the State, 32 per cent. from private gifts and in- 
come of endowments. The large expenditures on the Hearst 
Mining Building are not yet included in this or any other 
of our figures. 


1 Address at the Charter Day exercises, March 23, 1906. 
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Deducting from the million one hundred thousand, men- 
tioned above, the amounts going to capital rather than to 
income, we find the gross income to be somewhat over $800,- 
000. Of this, $308,000 is the result of the 2-cent tax, $100,- 
000 the annual outright appropriation of the State, $8,500 
State appropriations for agriculture, $40,000 United States 
Government contribution, $201,000 net income from invest- 
ment, and $71,000 gifts for current use. 

Deducting the amounts assigned to permanent improve- 
ments, administration, the $25,000 belonging to the Wil- 
merding School, and the $42,000 for maintenance of the 
Lick Observatory, ete., there remains for the educational 
work at Berkeley approximately $500,000. Herein lies the 
erux of our difficulty. The amount is far too small for the 
kind of work we are trying to do. We have too much sail 
for our hull. It means $175 for the education of each stu- 
dent, a figure far below the experience of other universities, 
which expend $250 to $450 per student. It means over- 
crowded classes taught by underpaid professors. In the 
year of California’s greatest prosperity the University is 
suffering its acutest poverty. This is certainly not in- 
tended, and reasonable indication that it could not be in- 
tended may be found in the fact that a university sup- 
ported by all the families of the State pays its teachers 
much less than our sister university supported by the 
bounty of a single family. Most of our buildings are out- 
grown, overcrowded, ill-equipped, flimsy, and altogether 
unworthy the name of the State they herald; but all that 
is of small matter as compared with starving the men upon 
whom the whole vitality of the institution depends. We 
are paying instructors, who have added to their college 
course three or more years of graduate study and several 
years of experience in teaching, less than $100 a month, and 


expect them to provide the very bread of life to our stu- 
dents. 
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The mechanism of the higher education as it adjusts 
itself more and more to the direct practice of life is be- 
coming more expensive. The modern equipment of instruc- 
tion, for instance, in the various branches of engineering is 
out of all relation to the demands of the old class-room in 
literature which was satisfied with sundry benches and a 
map of Greece, or that in mathematics with forty feet of 
blackboard and a box of crayons. We spent last year on 
agriculture $82,000, a sum equalling about one-fifth of all 
the money available for all the other departments at Berke- 
ley. And yet the variety of the demands and the millions 
at stake claim double that amount, and we should not be- 
grudge it, if we had it. 

The time has now come,—it is here to-day,—when this 
University has a right to ask of the community a radical 
amendment of its condition; it is a right grounded in the 
service it has proved itself capable of rendering in multi- 
fold ways to the community; it is a right established in its 
position at the gateway of the West, in its relation to the 
State whose name it bears, in its association with the com- 
munity’s prosperity of every form, whether begotten of 
mine or railway, field or market-place. 

It has a right to appeal to the community at large; its 
needs far exceed any present possibilities of the treasury of 
the State. The State is substantially doing all that it can 
be fairly expected to do. More than half its revenue is to- 
day absorbed in the maintenance of education. The State 
was obliged to refuse us last year an Agricultural Building, 
the need of which was so patent that no man in any wise 
informed could question it, a need that glares upon us 
stronger every day that passes; but, generous as was the 
will, the money was not there to give. And yet we need six 
other buildings to-day, practically as much as we need this. 
The State will steadily increase its support with the years, 
but this increase lags upon the swift advance of our needs. 
The way of relief is pointed out by the honored names of 
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California families ineffaceably inscribed upon the enduring 
structure of the University by deeds of beneficence which 
yield their unerring output of blessing to the State as the 
years and generations pass, for time without forecast of 
end,—names such as Hearst, Doe, Sather, Flood, Mills, 
Reese, Bacon, Harmon, Crocker, Herzstein, Tompkins, 
Whiting, Spreckels, Lick, and a score of others. Every 
distinguished California family may well have satisfaction 
in associating its name with the higher service of a State 
in which all have such pride and under the shelter of whose 
laws they have enjoyed so large an opportunity. 

It is one thing to accumulate skillfully, but a totally 
distinct exercise to distribute wisely what has been gathered. 
The very common method of distribution by the haphazards 
and litigations that follow death, or by entailing upon heirs 
possessions they were better without, will not always appeal 
to sensible men. There must be a recognizable comfort in the 
assurance that after one’s life is done the accumulations 
of that life go on to do good and not harm. There is no 
form of the assurance quite so certain as that which the 
university can give. No form of human institution touches 
more widely the various needs of human society. No form 
has equal guarantee of permanence. Nowhere has a fund 
equal assurance of perpetual administration as a trust, espe- 
cially when the university is incorporated into the body of 
a state. Every separate fund is now with us merged in a 
general investment pool, and given thereby the insurance 
of the combined millions; the dividend upon all the monies 
in the pool amounted last year to 5.8 per cent., an income 
made possible under the most rigid limitations to first-rate 
mortgage security by the freedom from taxation. I believe 
confidently that the only reason why more have not availed 
themselves of this opportunity is that we have not told them 
of it. 

In my first report (1900) I enumerated fifteen pressing 
needs of the University ; nine of these have since that time 
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been fairly met. Accepting the omen as good, I proceed 
now to state the present needs of the institution in terms of 
opportunity for private benefaction. 

We need a million dollars for a University Hospital,— 
that is, half a million for building and half a million for 
endowment. Until we have this, our Medical School will 
not be able to make such provision for the development of 
medical education as to save our young people the neces- 
sity of crossing the continent, and perhaps the ocean, in 
order to obtain a proper training. Seventy-five thousand 
to one hundred thousand dollars will endow a Professor- 
ship of the type of the Mills Professorship of Philosophy, 
or the Flood Professorship of Commerce, or the Tompkins 
Professorship of Oriental Languages. Twenty thousand 
dollars will endow a lectureship which will bring some dis- 
tinguished man annually to Berkeley to lecture on a desig- 
nated subject. Ten thousand dollars will endow a Fellow- 
ship, by means of which a graduate student can fit himself 
for a career as a scholar and investigator. We ought to 
have to-day not less than thirty such Fellowships. We want 
an endowment for the University Press. Special publica- 
tion funds in special subjects such as Hebrew, Greek, Medi- 
cine, Astronomy, California History, etce., may be provided 
in amounts from twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand 
dollars. But the University Press should not be named as 
a whole, like, for instance, the Clarendon Press, after one 
man, unless an endowment of half a million were provided. 
We greatly need funds for the support of the Library. Mr. 
Charles F. Doe has already made a bequest of 24 per cent. 
of his great estate for the building of a Library. The build- 
ing such as we need will cost not less than a million dollars. 
Separate book funds for separate departments may well be 
provided,—thus we need a fund of twenty thousand dollars 
for California History, twenty-five thousand dollars for 
Architecture, ten thousand dollars for German, ten thousand 
dollars for French, ete. We need a loan fund, whose in- 
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come can be used to aid needy and deserving students. Any 
sum that is provided for this purpose can be efficiently used. 
The creation of special investigation funds of from ten 
thousand dollars upward will enable professors to under- 
take special problems involving travel and other expenses. 
Special funds of ten thousand dollars would be very useful 
toward this end. There is need of a Model School or Prac- 
tice School, in which shall be illustrated the best methods 
of teaching, from the kindergarten to the University. The 
type of this school is found either in the Blain School at 
Chicago, or in the Horace Mann School at the Teachers’ 
College, New York. The nucleus of a building would cost 
thirty-five thousand, but one hundred thousand dollars 
should be ultimately provided. The school will be in part 
self-supporting, but a special fund of fifty thousand dollars 
is desired. An organ for the Greek Theatre would cost ten 
thousand dollars. The great organ for the permanent Audi- 
torium should cost twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The Auditorium itself, which will dominate the whole 
scheme of the proposed buildings, looking down the present 
sweep of the Botanical Garden, will cost a million dollars. 
It can serve also to shelter a School of Music. An endow- 
ment of one hundred thousand dollars for a Professorship 
of Music should be provided, and an endowment for five 
different assistants, representing the different forms of 
music. The Campanile, to stand where the tower of the 
present Library stands, will cost one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, a chime therefor ten thousand dollars, a clock, five 
thousand dollars. Gates at the main entrances of the 
grounds, such as the one already provided by the wisdom 
of Mrs. Sather, should cost fifteen to twenty-five thousand 
dollars each. There should be, beside the one now pro- 
vided at the Telegraph-avenue entrance, one at Dana street, 
and others at Center street, University avenue, Euclid ave- 
nue, Bonté avenue, and College avenue. Bridges, of which 
no less than ten are needed on the grounds, range in cost 
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from five thousand to thirty-five thousand dollars. Sec- 
tions of the wall eventually to surround the Campus could 
be built by individual classes providing, say, three to five 
thousand dollars. Beside this, there are to be thought of 
seats on the grounds, chairs in the Greek Theatre, drinking 
fountains, out-of-door lecture rooms, or loggias. A Gymna- 
sium for the men such as we need would cost four hundred 
thousand dollars; one for the women students the same 
amount. A swimming pool for the men students, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and as much for the women students. 
Tennis courts, costing from five hundred to one thousand 
dollars each, are needed. The great Stadium embracing 
the athletic field will some day be built and has, indeed, its 
place upon our plans. The estimated cost is three-quarters 
of a million. A Student Infirmary, where students can be 
taken care of when ailing as well as when seriously ill, and 
which should include a Dispensary, would cost one hundred 
thousand dollars. Twenty-five thousand dollars would sup- 
ply ample equipment. Beds can be endowed with five thou- 
sand dollars each. Maintenance would in part be provided 
by an annual hospital fee to be paid by all students. The 
College Observatory must sometime be built on the top of 
the hill back of the Campus, and for that two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars would be a proper sum. A Univer- 
sity Commons, as a dining hall for students, will soon be 
needed when dormitories begin to spring up on the hill- 
sides, and these dormitories each provide a way of benefi- 
cence. The great Museum of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology should be built with a central portion costing five 
hundred thousand dollars. Fifteen or sixteen buildings, 
each costing from one hundred thousand to two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, are parts of our total plan of 
building. These are the buildings for Agriculture, Botany, 
Zoology, a group of three buildings for the Science of Medi- 
cine, a building for Commerce and Economies, one for Phil- 
osophy and Education, or possibly two buildings closely 
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united, a building for Law’, a Hall of Languages and Liter- 
ature, a Hall of Fine Arts (where should be housed Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Landscape Gardening), 
laboratories for Chemistry and Physics, a building for Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy, a building for Electrical and Mechan- 
ical Engineering, and one for Civil Engineering. The field 
is large. There is work enough to do,—but it is work that 
will be done. 


1The gift of $100,000 by the widow of Judge John H. Boalt, for 
a Law Building, was later announced at this meeting. 
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THE WHOLE AND THE PARTS IN CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATION.* 





BENJ. IDE WHEELER. 





It were a supererogation to bid teachers of California 
welcome to the University of California. They are the 
stockholders of its corporation, the apostles of its evangel, 
living epistles of its faith, partakers of its vitalizing sacra- 
ments, and withal children of the blood. The University 
is the repository of their standards, their Delphi of the 
tripod and the oracle, their Mount Zion of the altar and 
the ark of the covenant, their temple of inspiration and 
their citadel of refuge. The University is theirs,—their 
unmistakable own, and it belongs to no man to bid them 
welcome to the gates within which they always and ever 
have their spiritual place and home. As an administrative 
institution however it has its formal regulations under 
the supreme control of a public trust, the Regents of the 
University of California, and under the guidance in educa- 
tional policy of a faculty known as the Academic Senate. 
Speaking for both these bodies in terms of the government 
formal and carnal, I beg to assure you all with warmth 
and joy of heart that every gate is flung open and un- 
hinged, that every one of you is entered and matriculated, 

1 Address delivered before the California Teachers’ Association 


during their annual meeting, in the Harmon Gymnasium, December 
27, 1905. 
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that every subject you represent is fully accredited. If 
there is any form of action or of expression I can adopt 
which will give you to feel beyond peradventure that here 
on our grounds, in our buildings, in our homes, and in our 
hearts you are genuinely at home, I beg you will assume 
the act performed and the word said, for so it is our will 
to do. Making yourself at home means not waiting to be 
entertained, not waiting to be asked, but asking for what 
you want, unless you happen to see it,—in which case you 
take it. 

That the results of this Berkeley meeting may tend to- 
ward the spiritual uniting in work and purpose of all the 
educational forces of this State is the one devout prayer 
flamed heavenward from the fireside-altar of the Univer- 
sity, around which we have gathered. And these are the 
petitions of the single prayer: that we may see eye to eye, 
that we may join hand in hand, that we may sink all sep- 
arate interests of locality, subject, and institution in one 
united movement against the common foe whose hordes fill 
all the plain, flaunting their haughty standard of the triple 
device: ignorance, lawlessness, and the sordid view. 

The community we live in, represented by the govern- 
mental form of the State of California, is classed among 
the historic societies of human kind as a progressive com- 
munity. Its claim to that classification is earned by shar- 
ing with other like-titled communities the larger hope re- 
garding its successors. It desires to place in their hands 
the means of a larger realization of life. It desires to leave 
things better than it found them. It means that its chil- 
dren shall have better opportunity of living their lives for 
all they are worth, than it had itself. It has assumed this 
progressive attitude because it has learned from an expe- 
rience of the widely varying effectiveness of individual lives 
in a free field, how plastic a thing a life-opportunity is. 
The picture of a widowed mother toiling with her hands 
and denying herself in the retirement of a plain, unnoticed 
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life, that her son may have an education toward a fuller life 
than hers, sustained and amply rewarded for all privations 
by that larger hope for the boy established in a sure faith 
that he will have a free chance in the world,—one picture 
like that, typical, as everybody knows, of countless cases 
over the face of the land, brings the vindication and the 
crown of glory to our system of free democracy as a school 
of human progress. 

In no community of the world to-day is the conscious- 
ness of individual freedom keener than in this State. No- 
where do men feel within them more certainly the self- 
determining instinct,—freedom to range in the broad elbow-- 
room, power and opportunity to set things agoing, to save 
or to slash, to laud or to vituperate, to make or to break 
things in general or their own substance and careers in par- 
ticular according to their own seemeth-good, under erystal- 
line clear conviction that they and their chance are their 
own in fee simple, and that the risk and the prize are theirs 
and nobody’s else. Under the dome of the universe they 
stand erect and are not afraid. 

From out a soil joined of this individualistic independ- 
ence and the progressive idealism familiar and akin thereto, 
has arisen the California zeal for public schools. People 
will be found in the towns and districts to differ in their 
opinions not infrequently nor dispassionately concerning 
the location of a schoolhouse, the choice of a teacher, or the 
arrangement of a curriculum, but if a man opposes schools 
and education altogether, he is not ranked as a good citizen. 
There is apparently no subject upon which our singularly 
alert and reasonably controversial population is so nearly 
agreed as upon the desirability of maintaining education. 
The best buildings in our country towns are the school- 
houses, and there is nothing for which the people tax them- 
selves so willingly as for the maintenance of schools. It 
would not be difficult to tell why they do this. The consid- 
erations we have just now been traversing lead directly up 
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thereto. They want their children to have the best possible 
chance of making their lives effective to the full; they want 
the communities in which they live to move ahead. This is 
clear enough, but who can tell us just why they think the 
present thing we call education will bring this about? 
Some one may say, they don’t think at all. Indeed they 
do; some of them a great deal, most of them more or less, 
and only a sodden few take it all for granted. But the 
amazing thing is how much faith they have in us teachers, 
faith that after all we know what it is all about,—more 
faith sometimes than we deserve; for are you sure that we 
are perfectly clear in our own minds how our teaching and 
the things we teach, how all this mechanism and routine of 
grades and courses, of multiplication tables and paradigms, 
of textbooks and laboratories, bear upon the distant but 
desired result? Probably it is just as well we should not 
be always thinking about this, and better that we go right 
ahead and do plain, faithful teaching, but sometimes we are 
bound to stop and think, else we should soon be absorbed in 
running a ticking clock robbed of its face and hands. How 
easy it is for us humans to relapse into sleek satisfaction 
with seeing the wheels go round, and forget entirely the 
output ! 

The plain is dotted with schoolhouses; libraries, appa- 
ratus and laboratories are within, such as the old red school- 
house never dreamed of; teachers are there in platoons and 
march to associations by battalions and regiments; five nor- 
mal schools and various departments of education and per- 
suasive prophets at multitudinous institutes join in con- 
veying the mysteries of the subtle teaching art to throngs 
of eager neophytes; colleges and universities widen their 
doors to every craft and science,—metaphysies, astro- 
physies, football and irrigation; the presses at Sacramento 
elank and perspire with reams of textbook paper; and 
superintendents and trustees and county boards and editors 
and teacher-agents and book-agents and principals and col- 
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lege presidents fill all the foreground with their dignity, all 
the hallways with their wares, all the platforms with their 
kindly persons, and all the air with their good advice. And 
what is it all about? 

It is all about a congeries of processes apparently held 
together by the mystical title of education, a mass whose 
shapelessness is only veiled a little by the procrustean vio- 
lence of high organization and the rigours of traditional 
prejudice, a mass resisting reduction to the form and order 
of a science, but submitting to partial regulation and meas- 
urement at the hand of various sciences, a great mass of 
things human seen in a glass darkly, and refusing like the 
circle to be squared, or like the products of man’s free spirit 
to be fenced about. 

And yet in spite of all this there is one principle that 
gives unity to the mass, one thread that tracks the laby- 
rinth. All education deals with growing organisms and 
seeks to provide their growth with healthy food, so that 
they may be strong to resist disease and unfold their high- 
est measure of effectiveness for good in human society. 
This is what the kindergarten is doing; this is what the 
university is busy about. There is no difference in sub- 
stance between the work of the grades, the high school, the 
trade schools, the university. It is their subject-material 
that unifies them, their subject-material of human lives. 
The difference between them lies again not in the things 
they teach, but in the different degrees of maturity repre- 
sented by the pupils they deal with. Have we sometimes 
forgotten this? Have we heard of promotion from grade 
to grade, or assignment of new-come pupils to classes being 
determined according to pages of textbooks covered? Have 
we heard of pupils kept back a grade because in the other 
school they had been taught in another order or by an- 
other method or terminology. But grading is solely a mat- 
ter of maturity, of capacity to do in the future, not of 
acquisition in the past,—if it be true that education is the 
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guiding of growth. Many a pupil has lost his life-fibre and 
afterwards drowned himself in a puddle of laziness from 
being graded down to his formal learning. Many a grade 
has been swamped with poor material of pupils who have 
covered ground but have not grown to new tasks. Teachers 
often worry because pupils have forgotten what they 
learned the term before, instead of drawing encourage- 
ment from observation of their gathered strength to learn 
new things, which they shall again forget. What a good 
thing it would be if some of our teachers could swap a piece 
of their conscientiousness for a big chunk of faith! 

And now again,—have you ever heard of college facul- 
ties insisting that certain subjects and certain definite por- 
tions or apparitions of them should be learned before a 
student could be enrolled to enjoy the stimulus of a college 
course? I am sure that most of this is delusion and some 
of it approximately a fraud. What we must be looking 
for in a college is the presence of students who are able to 
do the work, and a solicitude as to what particular studies 
or pages of books gave them that ability, represents scarcely 
more than an antiquarian zeal. It must be admitted that 
there are courses of study in the university which unre- 
lentingly demand certain prerequisite studies; thus, it is 
impossible to proceed with engineering work without solid 
foundation .in mathematics; but with all such apparent 
exceptions it remains that the all-important preparation 
for college courses inheres in the acquired capacity to un- 
derstand and to work, and in the maturer intellectual and 
moral grasp derived from the rigorous pursuit of a well- 
ordered high-school course. A study is an advanced study, 
whatever its name or however near the beginning of the 
book, when it is pursued by an advanced mind. No amount 
of philosophy studied in the adolescent years can be re- 
garded as an offset for the philosophy of the senior or grad- 
uate years of the university. There is no study which it is 
too late to begin in the university years, but, if so begun, 
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it will be a radically different exercise with different effect 
as compared with the pursuit of the same study four to 
six years earlier in life. The practical convenience of the 
organization of instruction and the practical necessities of 
articulation between the available courses of instruction in 
the grades, the high-school and the college will always de- 
mand attention, but I am convinced that they have in the 
past occupied too much the foreground, and that the future 
arrangement of- preparations and prerequisites will pay 
much more heed to the real thing, the substantial intellec- 
tual maturity of the pupil himself. 

So then we can after all face again the impudent query 
that sprang up in our way: ‘‘ What is it all about ?’’ by tell- 
ing what it is all for. And this is our answer: the grades 
and the high-schools and the trade schools and the normal! 
schools and the universities and all their attendant mechan- 
ism are for their pupils, and nothing else. And we think 
it well to affirm this at least once a year, lest we forget. 
They are for the young folks of California. They do not 
exist that somebody may get a position, or somebody’s 
daughter, or the graduate of some institution. They do 
not exist primarily for the propagation of any subject or 
interest or body of learning, however easy it is for one who 
has become a master in such a subject to think he has been 
appointed special attorney therefor. It is the children, 
however, who claim the attorney’s protecting skill. The 
schools, furthermore, do not exist for anybody’s textbook 
or anybody’s printing-press, not even the State’s. There 
are too many textbooks already; they get between the pupil 
and the life of the teacher; they get between poverty and 
the chance of an education. I wish their use might be re- 
duced to the minimum, instead of extended by the device 
of supplementary reading. School libraries and public 
libraries, I am glad to see, are coming to our aid with more 
enspiriting reading than textbooks generally afford. 
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The plain perception that the schools of every sort and 
all that belongs to them exist for the sole good of our chil- 
dren ought to bring the blush of shame to every thought of 
using any of their means or strength in the service of any 
sort or description of private aims. A public official whu 
uses his opportunity of proximity to the public treasury 
to take public money and buy himself a suit of clothes 
therewith has clearly betrayed the trust reposed in him by 
the public and has stolen. Is it not just as clear that the 
school official who uses the opportunity of his office to 
secure a position in the schools for a friend or relative of 
his because of the friendship and not because the person is 
certainly the best available,—is it not clear this official has 
betrayed a trust? He has used a public opportunity for 
private advantage. He has mixed up two things that must 
be kept apart,—public and private. And it is so delusively 
easy to argue with one’s self that the public and private 
interest chanced to be in your one case concurrent, that it 
is best to avoid entirely all cases where public and private 
could in any way become confused. 

Politics and school affairs are both forms of public 
activity, but they cannot be mixed in any proportions what- 
soever, without noxious and fetid product. Polities is good 
in its place, but it has no place in or near the schools. It 
will take the children’s bread, and give it unto dogs. It 
ought to be possible for a progressive State like California 
to devise a way by which superintendents and other school 
officials can be spared the necessity of seeking their places 
or continuance therein by means of the political canvas, 
convention, and cabal. If there were no other reason 
weighing against the present method than the uncertainty 
of tenure connected with the fluctuating chance of the po- 
litical party upon whose ticket the candidate is named, that 
would be enough to condemn it. 

We cannot expect to command the service of profession- 
ally equipped men for our superintendencies, unless oppor- 
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tunity for a consistent professional career is offered; in 
other words, we cannot expect to get as much as we deserve 
from the salaries we pay. If the revision of the funda- 
mental law present too cumbrous an obstacle, why cannot 
the party organizations be induced to leave the nomination 
of a common candidate to a committee of leading, disinter- 
ested citizens selected either by the party organizations, or 
by a school convention of citizens assembled without regard 
to party? This would not be a new experiment. It has 
been tried and will work. The political conventions do not 
really care for the opportunity of nominating; it is there, 
and they use it, generally as a make-weight, to reéstablish 
local balance on the ticket. The office was intended how- 
ever for the good of the children of the State. 

These various things I have stated merely as corollaries 
to my main proposition that the unity of our educational 
system inheres in its fundamental purpose as the nurturer 
of human growth; to that main proposition I now return. 
The subjects to be taught and the methods of teaching 
them, throughout the entire system from kindergarten 
through university, are to be determined in accordance with 
this fundamental purpose of the whole. The progressive 
changes in subject and method are to be determined by the 
progress of growth in the same individual and by the per- 
sonal needs and adaptability of different individuals. 
There is no place in the system for the hanging-on of orna- 
ments; the nose-rings of profitless learning, however digni- 
fied and decorative, cannot be expected in the repertory ; 
incidental crumbs of some glittering subject one thinks he 
‘‘would like to know a little something about’’ are mostly 
variegated wampum to hang about the neck and play with, 
but not good to eat. 

In the teaching work of the system as a whole there is 
in reality no higher, no lower; there are only older growths 
to deal with, and younger growths. The demand for the 
highest teaching skill is more likely to be imperative with 
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the younger than the older. We are all hoping to see the 
choices between teaching in the high schools and in the 
grade schools directed by self-recognized differences of taste 
and talent on the part of the teacher, rather than by chance 
or compulsion, or difference in remuneration. It is de- 
pressing to hear a would-be teacher say: ‘‘I know I’m not 
a very good student, but all I want is a grammar school 
eertificate.’’ Each grade from the elementary schools 
through the university has its own work to do and its own 
way of doing it. It is a dangerous thing grossly to imitate 
and crudely to borrow from one group of grades to another. 
The high-school, for instance, has not gained by adopting 
the high differentiations of the sciences as recognized in the 
university. Physics, chemistry, geology, physical geog- 
raphy should be presented in the high school, at any rate 
at first, as one science called if you like, ‘‘natural phil- 
osophy,’’ or not called at all. The differentiation will come 
soon enough. It takes a big man to hold them together. 
Specialization in teaching has, I am convinced, already 
gone too far in the high school. It is after all rather a fad 
imitated from the university. A teacher is a better teacher 
for moving about occasionally among the subjects; a giver 
day’s teaching is likely to be better if it includes two quite 
distinct subjects. I am quite expecting to see the fad of 
specialization pushed down into the grades. We already 
have ominous signs in the drawing teacher, the music 
teacher, ete. In my opinion they both are bad, except as 
general supervisors. Every grade teacher, certainly in the 
higher grades, should both draw and sing. It is best for 
a child in the lower grades to learn everything, for the 
time being, from one teacher. Singing ought to come in 
twice a day in the upper grades, four or five or more in 
the lowest; drawing might also be regarded as fairly omni- 
present. 

If there were a franker recognition of this fact that 
each part of the system has its own way of doing its work, 
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this way being settled for it by the relative maturity of 
the pupil, there would be less quarreling about formal ques- 
tions of subject and curriculum, to which there are in 
reality no answers. For example, there is the furious ques- 
tion: at what time should we begin with the natural 
sciences? The answer to this question is: we should not 
begin with them at any time; we should begin with the 
study of nature as our ‘‘out-of-doors’’ and outer environ- 
ment, and gradually, as mind requires it, adopt the form 
of science, transmuting nature-study imperceptibly into 
natural science. Whether you pretend to do this or not, 
whether you think you are doing this or not, this is what 
you practically will be doing; for the fruitfulness of all 
your effort will be relentlessly measured by the prepared- 
ness of the pupil’s mind. Science is science, whether it be 
humanistic science or natural science. It is a point of view, 
an attitude of approach, a form of test leading to control; 
it is the same whether the subject-matter be natural or hu- 
man. The problem is: how rapidly shall scientific treat- 
ment of material be introduced, whether that material be 
literature, language and history, or animal life, plant life, 
earth structure. The study of nature should begin as early 
as the study of the products of human society and proceed 
pari passu with it. In both these fields what is called in 
the later years ‘‘research’’ or ‘‘investigation’’ responds to 
what is called ‘‘observation’’ in the earlier years; and the 
‘*seience’’ of the later years responds to the ‘‘sympathetic 
understanding’’ of the earlier. The sympathetic under- 
standing of nature must at the beginning take on the guise 
of human interest. This but repeats the experience of the 
childhood of human thought in the history of the race. The 
study of out-doors must begin with what immediately af- 
fects the life of the pupil, and in agricultural communities 
it will readily assume the form of observation and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the great life-problem of man in his 
struggle with growing things to win bread and livelihood 
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therefrom. This same study develops at the top into the 
science of agriculture. To begin the teaching of science, 
however, with proclamation of laws, principles, and theories 
which have no relation to any facts or cravings in the pu- 
pil’s mind is to fill a man’s closet with clothes-hangers, who 
has no clothes to wear. 

If consideration for the healthy growth of the pupil is 
the thing which governs our teaching, we shall evidently not 
be engaged in sawing off anybody’s legs to fit any partic- 
ular bed, or in coiling anybody up or stretching anybody 
out to fit into any particular box. The grammar school is 
not to be regarded as a ‘‘fitting-school’’ for the high school, 
nor the latter for the university. Each will have a com- 
pleteness within itself so that those who discontinue school 
at the end of either may have found therein a certain prep- 
aration for life; but the completeness will consist not in 
the claim that they are completely grown, but that they 
are well grown as far as they have gone. In the long run 
it will be found that the best man-growing course in either 
of these schools will be one that will enable a pupil to go 
farther if he wants to, and on the other hand that the best 
preparation the next higher school can desire is a life- 
growth fitting a man for tasks farther on, whether those 
be the tasks of life or school,—for education itself is life, 
and the luring out of more abundant life. 

Now mahy will be offended at my doctrine, some who 
are concerned about requirements for admission, some, at” 
the other extreme, who are concerned to introduce what 
they call more practical studies into the schools. Both 
groups, I submit, are still entangled in the conception of 
education as the getting of knowledge instead of the growth 
into power. 

Fellow-teachers, I have been traversing well trodden 
ground; I have told again an old story. But it is a story 
that holds within it the sacred charter of our guild, the 
bond of our unity. We are not purveyers of knowledge, 
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but apostles of health,—of health which is the perfect law 
of growth in all created things, of health which bespeaks 
the normal order of the universe and the spirit of good- 
ness in which the worlds were founded. Our work is allied 
with the righteousness at the heart of things, and though 
foes arise on either hand and disappointments marshal 
themselves before us, we will not be dismayed, for they 
that be with us are more than they that be against us. 


‘¢Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet the scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.’’ 
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BERNARD MOSES. 





In coming here to discuss arbitration, I do not under- 
stand that we all come as champions. We have come to 
reason together concerning an institution that is as old as 
human society. If institutions or social practices have ex- 
isted for centuries, it is not because men have gathered 
themselves together to talk about them; they have been 
maintained because of fitness for their conditions. The 
race has adhered to them because of their use. They have 
often appeared marking stages in a process of social im- 
provement. Slavery came, undoubtedly, in many cases as 
a betterment of an antecedent state. When the barbarian 
chief conceived the idea of holding his captives as slaves, 
instead of killing them, he began an important social re- 
form. For ages in many lands slavery was a conspicuous 
factor in an improved social order. But an institution 
adapted to serve a beneficent purpose may be superceded 
in a later stage of social growth by others better fitted to 
attain such a purpose. Thus in most of the enlightened na- 
tions slavery has been outgrown. 

The case as it regards war is not greatly different from 
that of slavery. It is difficult to conceive of conditions 
more miserable than those of a people, broken up into petty 
principalities, ruled by jealous chiefs who flourish by op- 
pression and plunder. Under such circumstances the rise 


* Address delivered at a meeting in the Greek Theatre on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, 1906. 
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of a wise leader who gathers an army and makes real war 
brings a blessing to the people. He creates a nation out 
of the hostile possessions of robber-barons. He makes safe 
the routes of trade; he enforces internal order; and he pre- 
pares the way for a dignified national existence and the de- 
velopment of a broader’ culture. War has lasted through 
all the ages, not because men have been ignorant of its 
cruelties and its costs. Generation after generatior has 
appreciated its terrible features; but at times even the 
wisest have been unable to see any way forward except 
along its bloody trail. Sometimes a nation appears in war 
as shaking itself free from entanglements and compromis- 
ing positions into which it has been led by politicians, or 
diplomatists, or the zealous instigators of religious antipa- 
thies. Sometimes every other possible course would in- 
volve a loss of national honor, more precious than human 
life or the material expenditures of a thousand wars. 

There is nothing in our knowledge of the past or in any 
reasonable anticipations of the future to indicate that war 
is an antiquated practice. We are not here, therefore, to 
urge upon this and other nations a pledge of immediate 
total abstinence, but, on the contrary, to consider how the 
instrumentalities of peace and reason may be used to re- 
move the minor causes of international friction, and settle 
international differences that ought not to arouse the na- 
tions to hostility. This is the statement of a programme, 
and not of an ideal. It is possible that the world may at 
last rise to the height of Isaiah’s ideal, and the time come 
when ‘‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation ;’’ yet 
the realization of this ideal does not lie within the range of 
our vision. We fashion our plan, therefore, with reference 
to what may be attained in the present. At the same time, 
it is clearly seen that, with every point gained in favor of 
a friendly settlement of disputes between nations, the field 
of possible international arbitration is extended. 

But the movement for extending this field depends on 
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the development of an international public opinion and in- 
ternational sympathy. Evidence that such an opinion has 
come into existence appeared at the close of the war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. Never before had so many men 
of so many nations stood together on a question of inter- 
national importance. There were no conflicting interests. 
The demand for justice and peace was not obscured by 
prospects of loss or advantage. The voice of the Western 
peoples was as the voice of a single nation; and because 
America was free from foreign entanglements, the head of 
the state was able to speak for all the nations of the West. 
Here was a manifestation of an international sentiment, a 
public opinion that reached round the world. In the de- 
velopment of international sympathy is, moreover, born the 
desire to settle international disputes without allowing dif- 
ferences to ripen into hostility. The codperation of West- 
ern nations in adjusting their relations with the Orient is 
apparently destined to draw them into closer sympathy, 
and make more evident to them that they are of one blood, 
and have in general common interests that demand the 
maintenance of peace. 

For the development of that international sympathy on 
which we found our hopes for the future, we need a more 
complete understanding of the points of view and funda- 
mental ideas of other nations. We, of the modern time, are 
not greatly unlike the Greeks in regarding foreigners as 
barbarians. From the foreigner’s point of view we are bar- 
barians. I have seen men stoned in my country simply 
because they were foreigners; and I have been stoned in 
other countries simply because I was a foreigner. As long 
as this wall of separation lasts, there will be difficulties in 
creating a strong desire for a friendly settlement of inter- 
national disputes. In spite of the enlarged facilities for 
communication, the great bulk of the inhabitants of every 
country know only their own type, and never acquire any 
conception of the stranger’s point of view. As the popu- 
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lation of this country grows from eighty millions to several 
hundred millions, our own characteristics will naturally be- 
come more and more definitely fixed, and will be impressed 
more and more rigidly upon us. In this frame of mind the 
foreigner will appear more definitely a barbarian; and, un- 
less powerful counteracting forces are brought into opera- 
tion, we shall develop a native type as distinctly American 
as the Chinese type is distinctly Chinese; and thus between 
us and other nations sympathy will not abound. Here is 
our most difficult, but, if thoroughly cultivated, most fruit- 
ful, field of missionary work, for with the loss of apprecia- 
tion of our neighbor’s qualities and ideals will disappear 
most of our interest in friendly compromises and the peace- 
ful settlement of international questions in which he is in- 
volved. It only needs a little irritation to keep alert in us 
the reckless spirit of the genuine barbarian, who counts no 
costs when his warlike passion is aroused. 

There is some reason to expect reforms of a political 
character to proceed from frontier nations, and to expect 
that new institutions will be especially acceptable to nations 
in whom radicalism is not overpowered by conservative tra- 
ditions. In connection with this view it is significant that 
the United States and Great Britain have settled the San 
Juan boundary question, the Alabama question, and the 
Bering Sea sealing controversy by arbitration. It is also 
significant that Italy and Argentina, and Argentina and 
Uruguay, as well as Argentina and Chile, have framed and 
ratified treaties of arbitration; and that the first nations to 
make use of the international tribunal at The Hague were 
American nations. In all of these transactions at least one 
of the parties belongs to this continent. Introducing new 
institutions into an old society is like putting new struc- 
tures into an old city. There is much rubbish to be cleared 
away. The nations on this continent have less impedimenta 
than the older nations of Europe or Asia, and ought to 
have a large part in furthering a movement toward a more 
reasonable method of settling disputes. 
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A large hope for the peaceful progress of society and 
the extension of arbitration rises from the contemporary 
drift in world-politics toward making a few nations espe- 
cially powerful, and relegating all others to positions of in- 
ternational insignificance. No political movement of the 
present is more suggestive than this of important results for 
the immediate future. It separates the nations into two 
clearly marked classes. On the one hand, are those nations 
that stand by their individual power; on the other, those 
whose existence is guaranteed by foreign agreement, or by 
formal acquiescence of the great nations. If Switzerland 
or Belgium is aggrieved by any one of the leading powers 
of Europe, war in pursuit of satisfaction is out of the ques- 
tion. But still the small nation of Europe has not an unde- 
sirable position. When the great powers guarantee its per- 
manent neutrality, and provision is made for the settlement 
of its international disputes by arbitration, it enjoys se- 
curity, and is oppressed by no heavy burden of military 
expenses. The advantages of this position, to such states 
as have laid aside their ambition to have a leading part in 
the play of world-politics, are apparently sufficient to cause 
the list to be increased; and by thus increasing the list of 
permanently neutral states, the field of probable war is 
diminished ; it is limited, in fact, to the few great nations 
that are able and willing to bear the extraordinary burdens 
of effective military and naval equipment and maintenance. 

In the case of the great nations, every decade is adding 
to the costliness of their war equipment. They are able to 
see that it is extravagant folly for them to engage in war 
with one another, except where a very great stake is in- 
volved; and that war among them could rarely be fought 
to a finish. They may see, moreover, that the plan of a 
balance of power, once used to preserve the peace of Eu- 
rope, may be employed to preserve the peace of the world; 
that every consideration urges them to compromise their 
differences or submit them to an international tribunal. 
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Even as an advocate of peace one might reasonably urge 
large expenditures by the great powers on their armies and 
navies, in order that their military organization and equip- 
ment may become so complicated and expensive in use 
that they will hesitate to put this arm of their power into 
operation. 

The field of military conflict is diminished in certain 
instances without technically increasing the area of arbitra- 
tion. This is done, in the first place, as already indicated, 
by placing certain small states in a position of permanent 
neutrality. It is done, in the second place, by causing them 
to be absorbed into states of imperial dominion. The Ger- 
man states kept central Europe in commotion before Prus- 
sia gathered them together and raised over them the flag 
of the Empire. Internal war was India’s normal condition 
until England extended her authority over the country, and 
made it clear to the world that the maintenance of the 
Empire of India meant the preservation of internal peace. 
The same results have been reached where European powers 
have come to dominate the less developed peoples of other 
races. Tribal wars have ceased, and the limits of the field 
of military conflict have been pushed farther back. The 
French in Indo-China, the Dutch in Java, the Americans 
in the Philippines, and the English everywhere have 
brought peace and order out of war and social chaos. 

Oceasions will yet come when nations will listen to the 
eall to arms. The war songs will be heard again, and the 
savage in us, temporarily subdued, will be aroused by the 
noise of conflict. But we have outgrown the brutal due!s 
of our ancestors, and, through the cultivation of interna- 
tional sympathy and the spirit of fair-dealing, we may hope 
to outgrow most of the incentives to war. Our remedy is 
not in law, but in sentiment; in an appreciation of ow 
neighbor’s point of view; in a sympathy that transcend’ 
the narrow limits of our provincialism and comprehend 
the race. 
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FREDERICK B. KELLAM. 





In appearing before you this afternoon to address you 
upon the subject of fire insurance rating I shall take the 
liberty of supposing that you are interested in this subject 
in its relation to commerce generally, rather than as 
specialists seeking technical information. While some of 
you, I doubt not, are preparing to enter the fire insurance 
field, yet I take it by far the larger number intend engaging 
in other lines of commercial life where, however, fire in- 
surance, even if not the object of your special study at pres- 
sent, will be found so interwoven as to merit your careful 
consideration. 

In its application fire insurance is a tax, the fire insur- 
ance companies acting as tax collectors and disbursers, thus 
distributing over the community at large the enormous 
waste caused from year to year by fire. A disaster which 
might financially cripple an individual, or in the case of a 
conflagration, a town or city, is thus minimized, and the 
monetary loss of such a disaster distributed over a long 
period of time and among many people. I wish to empha- 
size that the loss is distributed,—the destroyed property 
is not restored,—that is gone forever. Insurance has created 
nothing, has made good nothing, has simply assessed a very 
large number of people, whose contributions to the tax are 
distributed by the companies to a smaller number of people 
who are sufferers from fire. 


1 An address to the College of Commerce, February 12, 1906. 
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Fire insurance as we understand it dates back to the 
latter part of the 17th century. Immediately after the 
great fire of London in 1666, ideas began to suggest them- 
selves tending to the protection of individual property 
owners against loss by fire, and these finally resulted in 
the organization of several institutions between 1680 and 
1720, which for a given consideration, called a premium, 
offered to pay an agreed sum in the event of the destruction 
by fire of certain described property, or to repair it if 
damaged. In the case of several of these institutions the 
amount to be paid by the property owner (the premium) 
was in proportion to the losses sustained by all the policy 
holders, and this form of insurance, called mutual insur- 
ance, is still practiced. In 1720 the first joint stock fire in- 
surance companies were organized—the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, and the London Assurance Corporation, both of 
the City of London, and both still in existence. Following 
the example of several of the older institutions, these com- 
panies freed the policy holder from any liability for the 
losses of others, charging a fixed premium, which was ex- 
pressed in the policy, and this method has been generally 
followed by the joint stock companies since organized. It 
has proven by far the more popular form. At this time 
nine-tenths of the fire insurance in the United States is in 
joint stock companies, the so-called mutual organizations 
carrying the other one-tenth, and it will therefore probably 
be sufficient if we confine our examination of the rate ques- 
tion to the methods of these joint stock companies. 

In a general way it may be said that these companies 
operating in the United States are now called upon to write 
about eighteen billions of dollars in insurance during the 
year, and upon this amount a sufficient premium must be 
charged to cover the ordinary fire losses of the year, the 
expense of conducting the business, and a proper reserve 
fund for conflagrations which are bound to oceur from 
time to time; a margin of profit must also be provided for 
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the use and risk of the capital invested. The fire losses the 
companies expect to pay to policy holders upon this amount 
of liability are nearly one hundred millions of dollars per 
annum, not including those attending great conflagrations, 
such as that of Baltimore in 1904, which alone cost the in- 
surance companies thirty-five millions of dollars. In the 
way of expenses the companies are called upon to pay nu- 
merous charges on the business under this general heading, 
such as supervisory and management expenses at the head 
office of the company and at its various agencies; the cost 
of soliciting and writing the business and the collection of 
the premium thereon, usually in the form of commission on 
the premium involved; the cost of surveying and rate mak- 
ing; contributions for the support of inspection bureaus, 
fire marshals and salvage corps; taxes on premium receipts 
and fees imposed by the various states in which the com- 
pany does business. All these expenses taken together will 
probably reach in round figures about seventy millions of 
dollars per annum. 

The expense of conducting the business has been the 
subject of criticism from time to time by company 
managers as well as by the general public, but while some of 
these expenses are in a measure controllable by the com- 
panies, any very great lessening of the expense account can 
hardly be leoked for while the business is conducted along 
its present lines, and while the companies are expected to 
contribute so much to the protection of property from fire, 
aside from their payments for losses. As a matter of fact 
numerous charges which apper in the expense acounts of 
the companies could more properly be included in the loss 
accounts, as for example, the amounts paid for the support 
of inspection bureaus and salvage corps, these having to 
do directly with the lessening of the fire waste. 

A heavy item of expense, and one which is unfortunately 
increasing, is the tax on premiums imposed by the various 
states. It may not be out of place for me to express the 
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opinion that this increasing burden of taxation arises from 
the fact that the principles governing fire insurance are 
not at all clearly understood by legislators generally. It 
must be kept in mind that the companies have but one 
source of income from which to pay the fire loss and the 
expense of carrying on the business,—and this one source 
is the premium derived from the issuance of policies. The 
sums received as interest on invested funds cannot properly 
be drawn upon for losses and expenses. Were it necessary 
to do this, a company would be better off by ceasing to 
transact insurance, becoming simply a corporation or or- 
ganization for the investment of funds. When the premium 
income is taxed by the state, the premiums must be made 
sufficiently large to cover this tax, and the insuring prop- 
erty owner thus pays not only his ordinary taxes in common 
with all property owners, but also contributes to this fur- 
ther tax on insurance premiums, which the non-insurers, 
less prudent or less thrifty, escape. However, it is unneces- 
sary for us to discuss the economic principle involved in in- 
direct taxation ; we are confronted with a fact, not a theory, 
and simply find it necessary to include in the premium a 
sum sufficient to cover taxes as well as other expenses of the 
business. We will therefore dismuss this curious example 
of a tax on a tax, and get back to the feature of the basis 
of the insurance premium. 

To meet the losses, ordinary and conflagration, the ex- 
penses and the necessary profit on the venture, the com- 
panies during a period of five years ending December 31, 
1904, have been collecting premiums at an average rate of 
about $1.11 on each $100 of insurance. If it were possible 
for a company to do this in fact, that is to collect $1.11 on 
each $100 of liability, there would be very little difficulty 
in insurance rating. We have already likened insurance 
to a tax, and if this tax were compulsory like the tax of a 
government, and if it were levied on the fixed value of 
property the same as the tax for the support of our public 
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schools, the matter would be simple. The property owner 
contributes to the tax for public schools on the basis of the 
value of his property, whether he has half a dozen children 
receiving the benefits of public school education, or no chil- 
dren at all. Similarly, let us say, he contributes in the 
same way to the tax for the maintenance of the fire depart- 
ment, whether he be the owner of a planing mill or of a so- 
called fire-proof office building—both are taxed according 
to the value, notwithstanding the fact that the fire depart- 
ment would probably be called upon to act many more 
times in the case of the planing mill than in the case of the 
fire-proof building, and the tax is paid more or less cheer- 
fully because it is levied according to the law and the 
custom. 

But insurance considered as a tax is not compulsory 
either from the stand point of the insurer or the insured,— 
and a few of the contingencies which would present them- 
selves should the company attempt to charge a uniform rate 
of $1.11 per hundred will readily occur to you. It is quite 
apparent that the planing mill is more liable to destruction 
by fire than is the fire-proof office building, hence, the fire- 
proof building could probably be insured against fire for a 
much lower rate than $1.11 per hundred, and the planing 
mill owner should probably pay a much higher rate. The 
well managed insurance company would undoubtedly de- 
cline applications for insurance on planing mills at $1.11, 
while gladly accepting insurance on the fire-proof office 
building at that rate; on the other hand, the owner of the 
fire-proof building would strongly object to paying the 
average rate. 

This feature is recognized by insurance companies, and 
the fire insurance tax is assessed according to hazards, so- 
called; that is to say, it is assessed according to the prob- 
ability of the destruction of the property by fire. 

The division of the numerous properties calling for fire 
insurance (risks as they are termed) into classes of hazard 
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has been the slow outgrowth of many, many years, and 
even now the system is far from perfect. Primarily hazards 
may be said to be of two kinds,—the physical hazard, which 
is the danger from loss by fire inherent in the property 
itself, irrespective of its ownership or management, and 
the moral hazard, which brings in the personal element, the 
human desire that the property be destroyed, or the lack of 
desire for its preservation. As may be imagined, the moral 
hazard is usually a hidden unknown quantity. Where it is 
suspected to exist, the insurance companies avoid the risk 
entirely ; nevertheless the moral hazard is responsible for 
a very large share of the insured fire waste. The physical 
hazard is more susceptible of measurement and analysis. 
Underwriters divide it broadly into two classes—the in- 
ternal hazard, which is the hazard of the occupancy, and 
the external hazard, which is the hazard of the exposure, 
that is the surroundings of the risk. With this second class 
may also be included such hazards as lightning, sparks 
from chimneys or locomotives, ete. It would be practically 
impossible to name all of the various causes of the origin 
and spread of fire, which enter into the determination of the 
hazard. A glance at the fire tables published by the Chron- 
icle Company of New York will, however, show that the 
most important factor is that of exposure to burning prop- 
erty. According to these tables about 30 per cent. of the 
fire waste results from exposure, or in other words, nearly 
one-third of the fire loss is caused by the spreading of fire 
from the building in which it originates to other buildings. 
Defective flues and heating apparatus, incendiarism, spon- 
taneous combustion, defective electric wiring and lights, are 
all prolific causes of fire, while buildings of inferior con- 
struction, of unusual height or of very large area add to its 
spread. 

Following the theory that insurance rates are assessed 
according to the hazard, the fire loss on planing mills that 
burn is expected to be made good by premiums collected for 
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insuring all planing mills. Similarly losses on buildings oc- 
eupied for mercantile purposes are expected to be paid out 
of premiums collected for insuring such buildings. Pur- 
suing this theory the thought will suggest itself that the 
well planned, substantially built and carefully managed 
planing mill, supplied with modern appliances for fighting 
fire, should carry a lower rate of premium than the flimsily 
constructed, carelessly run and poorly protected plant, even 
though both be classed as having the planing mill hazard. 
This, of course, will apply with equal force to the se 
hazards of two mercantile buildings. 

Underwriters recognize this, and not only are risks 
divided into classes according to hazard, but an attempt is 
made to analyze and estimate the hazard of each individual 
risk of the class. 

Let us go one step farther. The fire waste of the country 
is not by any means evenly distributed,—climatic condi- 
tions, the character of the people, strict or lax enforcement 
of laws, and many other features contribute to the extent 
of the fire waste. The hot, dry climate of Arizona is much 
more conducive to the spread of fire than is the moist, fog- 
laden air of the northern coast counties of California, and 
following our general theory the insurance rates on all 
classes of hazards in Arizona, for example, should be high- 
er in proportion to the amount insured than on similar 
hazards in the sections situated more favorably climatically. 
The aim is to estimate and collect the premium on fire in- 
surance in such a manner that any given class of risk in all 
sections of the country, and all classes of risks in any given 
section of the country, shall be what might be termed self- 
supporting. 

This is exactly what the insurance companies are en- 
deavoring to do by the use of rates graduated to suit the 
hazard. Like rates for like hazards is the theory. In 
early times, and in fact up to within the last forty years, 
the companies seem to have paid very little attention to 
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the classification of hazards,—rating methods were very 
crude, and the rates were based entirely upon the judg- 
ment of the underwriters making them, which judgment 
when formed from meager information could be hardly 
more than a guess. The judgment method continued to be 
used for many years, in fact is in use at the present time 
at many points, and with the help of improving systems of 
classification by the companies gradually became productive 
of results fairly satisfactory in character. The rates were 
usually made by or with the assistance of special agents of 
the companies, who from long experience in investigating 
fire losses had absorbed a fund of information and knowl- 
edge, but under the working of the plan little attention 
could be paid to detail, and the resulting rate was more in 
the nature of the rater’s general impression of the compara- 
tive hazard of the property rated. Too much depended also 
on the personal element in rating under such a plan. A 
rate might easily be given one risk by the person rating it 
entirely at variance with the rate given by another person 
to a neighboring risk of the same construction and oc- 
cupancy. One person’s experience and judgment varied 
from another’s, producing varying results. 

It was to meet these and other objections to the plan 
that the present method of tariffs and schedules was finally 
devised. It is not claimed that the present method is by 
any means perfect, simply that it is an improvement over 
the old methods. These tariffs and schedules usually repre- 
sent combined action, and are generally the result of the 
work of a large number of companies associated together. 
Briefly, the schedules fix an arbitrary basis rate for all risks 
of a given class, additions to and deductions from this basis 
rate being made for each particular in which the risk to be 
rated departs from a standard described in the schedule, 
which in some eases goes into the minutest details of hazard. 
In a general way it may be said that the basis rate repre- 
sents the unknown and unanalyzed portion of the hazard, 
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while the additions to the basis rate represent that portion 
which has been analyzed and in part measured. While the 
foundation of the schedule is in a great measure judgment, 
the judgment is based on the combined experience and 
classification of many companies. True, the judgment of 
the underwriters still differs, and the schedules in use in 
one part of the country may differ materially from those 
devised by other underwriters for use in another part. As 
the schedules are usually intricate and complicated, it has 
been found convenient, I might perhaps say necessary, for 
the associated companies to employ trained experts to apply 
them and to advise the companies and their agents of the 
resulting rates. 

There are many of these rating associations in the 
United States, each covering a certain defined territory, 
and all working along practically the same lines, although 
as stated above both methods and results may differ. In 
the Pacific West there are three such organizations :—The 
Rocky Mountain Underwriters covers Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. The Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacifie covers California, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona. The Washington Insurance Association 
covers the State of Washington. 

I now propose to go into the details of some of these 
tariffs and schedules, and it will perhaps be more interest- 
ing to you and certainly easier for me if we examine some 
of those in use in California by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific. 

Taking up the simplest tariff first, we find it intended 
for all classes of risks not under the protection of an or- 
ganized fire department. Three simple standards of con- 
struction are given—two for brick or stone buildings, and 
one for frame. 

The standard of the first elass is a building built of brick 
or stone, having a metal or other hard roof with fire walls 
rising above the roof, without frame partitions separating 
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occupancies on the ground floor, and located at least forty 
feet from all frame buildings and brick factories. 

The standard of the second class differs from this in 
permitting a shingle roof, a front wall of frame, and side- 
walls not extending above the roof, and requires a separa- 
tion of fifty feet from all frame buildings and brick fac- 
tories. 

The standard of the third class is a frame building, hard 
finished inside, provided with brick chimneys and separated 
at least a hundred feet from other frame buildings and 
brick factories. 

A table of rates is provided which are graded according 
to the occupancy of the building, some 400 different occu- 
pancies in each of the three classes being named. These 
rates, called basis rates, range from 50c¢ per hundred dol- 
lars for the occupancy of a brick dwelling to $10 per hun- 
dred dollars for the occupancy of a planing mill or other 
dry woodworking establishment. For any departure from 
the standard of construction a prescribed addition is made 
to the basis rate; for example, a frame partition separating 
ground floor occupancies in a brick building entails an addi- 
tion to the basis rate of 20c per hundred dollars; the pres- 
ence of a terra cotta pipe doing duty as a chimney in a 
frame building adds 15e to the basis. 

A table of charges is provided to be imposed for any 
frame buildings or brick factories which are within the pro- 
scribed distances. These charges are called exposure charges, 
and are graduated according to the hazard of the exposure 
and its distance from the building which is being rated. A 
planing mill, for example, forty feet distant from a brick 
building, is considered a more hazardous exposure than a 
dwelling house ten feet away, and the exposure charges are 
graded to correspond. The tariff also provides suitable 
charges for the presence or use of unusually hazardous 
articles, as, for example, gasoline when used in lamps for 
lights. 
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As stated above, this tariff is for use where buildings 
are not under the protection of organized fire departments, 
hence, it applies in the small towns only, where the build- 
ings are simple and those of any one class vary very little 
from each other in construction, making it unnecessary to 
analyze the hazard so closely as is done in the case of the 
more complicated structures of the larger cities. The tariff 
is easily applied by the agents of the companies residing in 
the towns for which it is intended, and does not require the 
services of an expert. 

Similar tariffs modified to meet the improved conditions 
are used for frame buildings in cities and towns having or- 
ganized fire departments, but brick buildings in such towns 
receive a different treatment, as follows. 

In the schedule devised for such buildings the standard 
of construction is much higher and comes nearer to what 
might be considered an ideal building from the standpoint 
of fire insurance, while in the simple tariff first described 
the standard is that of an average building. I will read 
the principal items of this higher standard. 

Outer walls of brick or stone, with side walls extending through 
and not less than 12 inches above the roof in parapet and coped. 

Party walls 4 inches thicker than independent walls. 

Ground floor area not over 5,000 square feet. 

Height not over three stories. 

Floors double, with waterproof paper or similar material between. 


Beams and joists wood, and wood story posts or protected iron 
columns. 

Elevators trapped, or in brick shaft with fire doors each floor. 

Stairways, except from street or in office buildings, to be closed 
by doors. 

Skylights, one-quarter inch glass in iron frames; if exceeding 
twenty-four superficial feet, to be covered with standard wire netting. 

Roof, metal, composition, tile or slate. 

Cornice, metal, stone or brick. 

Flues, brick. 

Heated by steam. 

Lighted by gas. 

All ground floor and basement partitions, brick or tile. 
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Such a building carries a basis rate of $1.00 per hun- 
dred when unoccupied. Under the tariff previously des- 
cribed a basis rate was provided for each of a large number 
of different occupancies, but in the schedule we are now 
discussing the occupancy feature is treated in a different 
manner, which will be hereafter mentioned in detail. 

A standard city is then defined, again from the point 
of view of the fire insurance companies. 


STANDARD CITY. 

Gravity water system, with sufficient head at all hours to give 
pressure at hydrants of not less than 80 pounds (which will give 
stream, 114-inch nozzle and 100 feet hose 80 to 100 feet high). 

The main supply pipe to be in duplicate, or intermediate reservoirs 
provided. 

Reservoir or source of supply to have capacity for at least five 
days’ supply for domestic and fire purposes. 

Water mains to be not less than six inches in dwelling section, 
and not less than eight inches (as a minimum) in mercantile section. 

Hydrants to be not more than 150 feet apart in mercantile district 
and 300 feet in dwelling district. 

Full Paid Department—10 men to each steamer or 9 men to each 
hose cart when gravity system or direct pressure is relied upon. 

Two steamers (4 hose carts for gravity and direct pressure sys- 
tems) one to each square mile of compact district, or one to each 
10,000 population (but not less than two steamers or 4 hose carts in 
any case). 

One hook and ladder truck to every four steamers or four hose 
carts. 

Fire alarm telegraph. 

Efficient police department. 

Streets, macadamized, paved or of other hard material, 60% of 
which are not less than 70 feet wide. 

Building law, well enforced. 

No outlying exposure, or conflagration hazard. 

Climatic conditions, good; (within twenty-five miles of the Pa- 
cific Coast line California and Oregon) and free from high winds com- 
bined with dry atmosphere. 

Good previous fire record. 


Details of approved systems of water works and ac- 
cepted fire departments are given as follows: 
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WATER WORKS. 


The best system of water works for fire purposes is the gravity. 

Reservoir or source of supply with sufficient elevation (185 feet 
or more) to give pressure at hydrant of 80 to 100 pounds to the 
square inch, and capacity for five days’ supply for domestic and fire 
purposes. 

Mains from reservoir should be in duplicate and the street mains 
of sufficient capacity to supply all the apparatus that could be con- 
centrated at one fire. 

If the pressure is not standard, steamers with heaters must be 
maintained, not less than two for any town and for large towns at 
least one for each square mile of compactly built up district. 

Hydrants should be located so that the distance between them 
will not exceed 300 feet, and in the business section the limit should 
be not more than 150 feet. 

When pumping system is used the pump works should be in a 
brick building free from exposure and have duplicate machinery. 

A storage reservoir or stand pipe holding not less than ten hours’ 
supply should be maintained in connection with a pumping system. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Should consist of: 

Chief. 

Assistant Chiefs—The number depending on the size of the 
town. 

Two steamers—or four hose carts (not less in any case), and for 
large towns one steamer to each square mile of compact district, or 
each 10,000 population. 

Ten men to each steamer. 

Nine men to each hose cart. (Gravity or direct pressure system.) 

One truck to every four steamers. 

Twelve men to each truck company. 

One chemical to every four steamers. 

Four men to each chemical. 

Notr—If a town requires less than four steamers, there should 
be at least one chemical and one truck in any case. 

There should be 1,000 feet of first-class hose to each steamer, or 
500 feet to each hose cart if gravity or direct pressure is relied upon, 
and not less in any case than a total of 2,000 feet. 

Unreliable hose should be destroyed. 


The conditions obtaining in any city or town are closely 
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compared with the standard prescribed. For each par- 
ticular in which the city or town comes up to the standard 
the schedule provides a fixed credit, and upon all of these 
credits taken together the companies base a percentage al- 
lowance which they are prepared to make for the efficiency 
of the fire department and water supply. 

Under the schedule which we are discussing the method 
of arriving at the rate on any given building would be as 
follows :—To the basis rate of $1.00 a fixed addition is made 
for each departure from the standard; for example, the 
standard calls for a building not over three stories high; 
if the building be of four stories, 5¢ is added, for five 
stories 10e is added, for six stories 20c is added, the charge 
being doubled, and so on, except that the schedule provides 
that a so-called fire-proof building may be eight stories in 
height without an addition to the basis rate for that fea- 
ture. All departures from the standard of construction 
having been noted and charged for, a prescribed graduated 
charge is made for the exposures, if any, according to their 
character, serious or otherwise. A charge is then made 
for the occupancy, according to its hazard, the schedule 
providing an individual charge for each of some 400 classes 
of occupancy, a high charge being made for a livery stable 
occupancy, for example, with its inflammable hay and 
straw, while a low charge is fixed for, let us say, a grocery 
store. Allowances are then made for certain advantages 
not found with sufficient frequency to warrant their men- 
tion in the standard; for example, for fire-resisting mate- 
rial between the layers of a double floor an allowance of 
five per cent. is made, and a similar allowance is made for a 
watchman. The result up to this point might be said to be 
the rate of the building without the protection of the public 
fire department. The percentage the companies are will- 
ing to allow for this protection is now taken off, and the 
result is the rate at which the insurance companies are pre- 
pared to insure the building. 
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From the building rate the rate on the contents is built 
up according to the susceptibility of the contents to damage 
by fire. For example, a tobacco stock does not add ma- 
terially to the hazard of the building, yet in itself is ex- 
tremely sensitive to smoke and water, hence, easily damaged 
by a small fire. The prescribed addition to the building 
rate to obtain the rate on such a stock is, therefore, com- 
paratively heavy. 

One other feature I should like to allude to before dis- 
missing this schedule, and that is the proportion of insur- 
ance to value. In towns having good fire departments ex- 
perience has shown that comparatively few fires occur 
which entirely consume the property insured. By far the 
greater number of fires are extinguished long before that 
point is reached. Unless some special provision is inserted 
in the ordinary fire insurance policy, the company pays 
the entire amount of any loss that may occur up to the 
full amount of the policy, and many property owners, re- 
lying upon this and upon the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment, are content to carry a small amount of insurance in 
proportion to value. It will be readily seen that as the 
great majority of fires result in small losses, those who 
carry light insurance compared with value will in the 
long run receive from the companies more money for losses 
in proportion to the premium paid than do those who car- 
ry comparatively full insurance to value, provided the 
rate of premium is the same, whether the insurance be 
light or full. To some extent this is equalized in the 
schedule by a provision that on certain classes of risks, if 
a specified proportion of more than seventy per cent. of in- 
surance to value is carried, a reduction is made in the rate, 
the provision applying to such cities and towns as have fire 
departments and water supplies of a certain degree of effi- 
ciency. This feature is called ‘‘co-insurance,’’ and receives 
its name from the requirement in the insurance con- 
tract wherever it is introduced that if the owner permits 
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his insurance to fall below a certain proportion of the val- 
ue of his property he shall become a co-insurer with the 
company for the deficiency, and as such shall bear a share 
of the loss. Underwriters generally admit that the use of 
this feature should be more universal. It provides in a 
simple way for the equalization of insurance to values, and 
it is a pretty well settled theory that such equalization is 
absolutely necessary as a basis for perfectly fair and 
equitable rates. The principle has been recognized for many 
years in several European countries where the companies 
are compelled by law to incorporate this feature in the 
policies they issue. On the other hand in several of the 
States of the United States the laws prohibit the applica- 
tion of this principle by the companies—doubtless owing 
to an entire misconception by legislators of its purpose. 

I have here the rates on a well-known building in San 
Francisco, showing the operation of the schedule and the 
principle of co-insurance. 


RIB BOD i ooccoci cle sds aca tabersba rs eesvap ee seat cee $1.00 
— stories high........ .10 
Defects and departures from } Lighted by electricity .02 
standard charged for....... Concealed roof space .04 
| Wooden ceilings ....... ll 
SOOTIRRIOY ON OIID scion g eo cicsiueces so Gilies came ces 10 
— 1.37 
Street hydrant on large main 
Special features cL) ee eer One 14 
Outside standpipe for fire dept. 
Allowance for San Francisco Fire Department........ .70 
— 84 
BERONEAN NO 5 oc 55 ces scsvssaacedoaccsencc cai gocacdabetncecossentenednsessetaestrey 53 


Now if the owner of the building is willing to take out 
insurance on it equal to seventy per cent. of its value, he can 
obtain the insurance at 45¢ per hundred instead of 53c. If 
he is willing to insure up to eighty per cent. of its value he 
pays 42¢ per hundred and for insurance based on ninety 
per cent, of its value he pays 40¢ per hundred. 





ir all 
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It is quite true the charges for the different departures 
from the standard are arbitrary, and it is not claimed that 
they exactly measure the hazard—no information obtain- 
able by the companies could demonstrate, for example, that 
the addition of a fourth and fifth story to a building would 
warrant an addition of just 10c to the rate. The main point 
is that the charges and allowances are uniform, and that 
in the ease of all brick buildings the charge for the two ad- 
ditional stories is 10c. No discrimination is made among 
property owners, and the charge is as fair for one as for 
another. 

I would like to give you some idea of how rates are 
made on buildings occupied for manufacturing and similar 
purposes, such as sawmills, mining plants, packing houses, 
ete. Special schedules dealing with the particular hazards 
of the process or work carried on are devised for such risks 
to be applied when the property to be rated is under some 
organized fire protection. Without such protection little 
attempt is made to analyze the hazard of the individual 
risk, which is usually rated by the use of the simple tariff 
first deseribed 

An excellent example of a schedule for a manufacturing 
plant is that promulgated by the Washington Insurance 
Association for shingle mills and their dry kilns, the stand- 
ard of construction being as follows: 


FRAME STANDARD MILL. 


(a) Good construction and tidy; (6) metal or composition roof; 
(c) sides and inside whitewashed throughout twice each year; (d) 
using no dry logs or dry shingle bolts; (e) no oil room in mill; (f) 
watchman with watch clock in use nights, Sundays and when mill is 
not in operation; (g) water tank for fire purposes, or connection 
with public water works, with hydrants corresponding to those used 
by local fire department, at least two being within one hundred feet 
of mill, all in the best order; (h) casks of water not more than 
twenty-five feet apart, on roof and throughout mill (well supplied 
perforated pipe on roof considered equal to casks of water), includ- 
ing metal fire buckets; (i) ladders to roof; (j) coal gas, electric or 
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closed kerosene lamps for lights; (k) no lumber piled within one 
hundred feet; (1) no slab pit or pile within three hundred feet; (m) 
no dry kiln within two hundred feet; (n) brick boiler-house with 
metal or composition roof, detached at least fifty feet, with brick 
stack; (0) fire pump in boiler-house; (p) not less than five hundred 
feet 214-inch hose, distributed between fire pump, and at least two 
hydrants distant not less than fifty feet, but within one hundred feet 
from mill; (q) steam up nights and Sundays. 


FRAME STANDARD DRY KILN. 


(a) Six-inch solid wall construction, tidy, with earth floor; (6) 
metal or composition roof; (c) water tank for fire purposes or con- 
nection with public water works, with hydrant corresponding to those 
used by local fire department; at least two being within 150 feet of 
kiln; all in the best order; fire pump in boiler-house or in independent 
pump-house; not less than 500 feet of 214-inch fire hose distributed 
between fire pump and at least two hydrants distant not more than 
50 feet, but within 150 feet from kiln; (d) well supplied perforated 
pipe on roof and in kiln; (e) live steam jets in kiln with valves ar- 
ranged to be operated outside; (f) steam pipes to be on iron supports 
and not less than two inches from wood; (g) to be at least 200 feet 
distant from mill, and (h) 300 feet distant from slab pile or pit; (7) 
watchman with approved watch clock in use; (j) thermometer in kiln 
against glass window and so situated that it can be seen without open- 
ing the kiln. 


The method of arriving at the rate is the same as that 
described for brick buildings. Charges for departures from 
standard are very marked, and the wide difference be- 
tween the well-planned mill and the poor one is clearly 
shown in the rate. Some mills carry a rate as low as $5.00 
per hundred, while others are so badly constructed as to 
rate as high as $14.00 per hundred. 

Many similar schedules are in use, but the foregoing will 
I think suffice to give you a general idea of the methods 
employed. 

Before closing I can only say that while we freely con- 
fess many faults in our present system of rating much can 
be said in its favor. It is more than probable that some 
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classes are rated too high, and some too low, but the oppor- 
tunity given by the system for a comparison of results by 
the different companies tends gradually to the elimination 
of these faults, and in fact many modifications have been 
made in the schedules described since they were first 
adopted. Again, the charges are absolutely uniform, and 
two risks having exactly the same estimated hazard are 
given exactly the same rate. 

That the present scales of rates are as a whole not far 
out of the way, but if anything too low rather than too 
high, over the country at large, is shown by a tabulation 
of the profits of sixty of the largest companies for a period 
of ten years ending December 31, 1904, the latest obtain- 
able figures. This tabulation shows that on the combined 
premium income of $1,214,368,123 the profit to the com- 
panies was $28,925,165, or only 2.38 per cent. 

One word more regarding the system with special refer- 
ence to its economic value to the community at large. As 
has already been stated, insurance itself does not create, it 
merely distributes; property which is destroyed by fire can- 
not be replaced ; it has disappeared forever, and the wealth 
of the community is decreased to that extent; therefore, 
that which tends to lessen the opportunity for the starting 
of a fire or for its spread has a distinct economic advantage, 
and this advantage is claimed for the tariffs and schedules 
of the companies. 

There is nothing confidential about them; any property 
owner can readily ascertain how the rate on his building is 
arrived at. The fact that dangerous defects in construction 
are itemized and charged for brings them forcibly before 
him. Moreover, the pecuniary benefit in the lowering of his 
insurance premium offers him a direct incentive for the im- 
provement of the hazard. 

Those contemplating the erection of buildings can dis- 
cover what features the insurance companies by long ex- 
perience have come to look upon as serious hazards, and can 
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plan to avoid them, knowing that the nearer the building 
comes to standard the lower will be the rate. 

This has to do with the individual risk, but the system is 
equally influential in the establishment of fire departments, 
effective water supplies and other public improvements. 

To this extent the tariffs and schedules serve a double 
purpose; for while they have become of almost indispens- 
able assistance to the companies they also exert a strong and 
direct influence upon the conservation of property and 
therefore upon the prosperity of the community at large. 
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THE BANCROFT LIBRARY. 


President Wheeler has received many letters congratu- 
lating the University upon its acquisition of the Bancroft 
Library. Aside from letters, come clippings from several 
hundred newspapers of the country, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the immense value to American history of the open- 
ing of the Bancroft Library to the use of scholars by the 
University of California. A letter from Dr. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, professor of History in Harvard University, may 
be quoted in part: ‘‘I was very much pleased to know that 
the University of California had acquired this incomparable 
collection. While in California I had the opportunity of 
spending a few hours in the library, and satisfied myself of 
the great extent and value of the contents. I am amazed 
that you have been able to acquire it for the sum stated. 
Once properly housed and made available, it will be a place 
of pilgrimage for all students of Western America, of whom 
the number will undoubtedly increase because of the open- 
ing up of the collection. I most cordially congratulate the 
University of California upon this acquisition, which could 
never be duplicated for any amount of money, and which 
furnishes the material for the settlement of a great many 
otherwise unsoluble questions in American history.’’ 

Numbers of friends of the University have contributed 
documents and manuscripts relating to the early history of 
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California, to be added to the collection. In this way, with 
the Bancroft Library as a nucleus, California will become 
the repository of many other historical treasures. 


The American Bridge Company of New York, through 
its San Francisco representatives, Messrs. Fred R. Muhs 
and William H. Popert, has presented to the Department 
of Civil Engineering some excellent structural models of 
steel framing of the James Flood Building, in San Fran- 
cisco, forming a valuable acquisition for the civil engineer- 
ing collection. 

The Department of Civil Engineering proposes to gather 
for the use of students one of the largest and completest 
collections of large photographs of engineering structures 
that can be secured. The railroads and manufacturers of 
engineering and structural materials of the country have 
been particularly generous in their assistance to the De- 
partment in this effort. Other recent gifts to the Depart- 
ment have been: A complete set of drawings of the steel 
skeleton of the James Flood Building, San Francisco, from 
the American Bridge Company; a large picture of the Can- 
tilever bridge crossing the Monongahela River, at Pitts- 
burgh, by the Wabash Railroad; a large picture of the long- 
est stone arch bridge in the world, crossing the Susquehanna 
River, near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; a framed engraving of the New York and 
Brooklyn bridge, from John R. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
New York; and a complete set of drawings of the founda- 
tions and superstructure of the Page Bascule bridge, now 
being erected at Third and Townsend streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 


A COLLECTION OF PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A unique collection of antiquities from Peru has been 
shipped to the Anthropological Museum of the University. 
On the first of January a law of the Peruvian Govern- 
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ment went into effect, which forbids absolutely the exporta- 
tion of antiquities from that country. All such antiquities, 
if excavated by foreigners, are hereafter to be deposited in 
the National Museum of Peru. The last consignment of 
such material that will ever leave Peru is the one sent to 
the University of California. 

The University now possesses the most carefully gath- 
ered collection of Peruvian antiquities in the world, and 
one of the largest. The entire collection is the fruit of sys- 
tematic excavations made under the direction of Dr. Max 
Uhle, who has recently resigned his position on the staff of 
the University to become Director of the Peruvian National 
Museum. 

The consignment will be installed in the Museum of the 
Department of Anthropology, at the Affiliated Colleges in 
San Francisco. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES RECEIVED. 


A shipment of Egyptian antiquities has been received 
at the Museum of the Department of Anthropology at the 
Affiliated Colleges, which comprises the contents of one 
hundred and eighty-five cases obtained by Dr. George A. 
Reisner on excavations of the Hearst Egyptian Expedition 
for the University at Naga-ed-Der and Gizeh. From these 
two sites a yast amount of material has been gathered of 
great importance. 

At Naga-ed-Der eleven cemeteries were excavated, the 
results definitely establishing the chronology from the earl- 
iest, or predynastic, to the latest, or Coptic, periods. From 
the anatomical material obtained, Professor Elliott Smith 
of the Khedivial School of Medicine is proving that the in- 
habitants of Egypt of all periods belong to one continuous 
race, presenting the same physical and anatomical charac- 
teristics. The mummies found in some of the prehistoric 
cemeteries were in a remarkable state of preservation. 
Among the objects found were flint knives, stone, copper, 
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and bronze implements, paint palettes, ornaments of ivory 
pottery, beads, amulets, coffins, clothing, and embroideries. 

At the great pyramid of Gizeh, where the Expedition 
had a grant for excavation, the explorations revealed the 
history of the royal cemetery. The most important objects 
found in this cemetery were seven small stelae of the time 
of Cheops, covered with exquisite reliefs, one of them. rep- 
resenting Wep-em-Nofret, son of the Pharaoh, being beau- 
tifully painted. There was also an extraordinary white 
limestone head of Ka-Nofer, an official of Cheops; a fine 
double statue of a priest named Sennuw, and his wife; and 
a limestone offering-bowl of Yeni, another official of Cheops. 
In later tombs were found thirty-four statues and groups 
giving a great variety of forms and workmanship, the most 
remarkable of these being a wooden statue of a boy found 
beside the coffin of what is supposed to be his mother. 

The cases containing this important shipment have been 
placed in the Museum at the Affiliated Colleges, where they 
will be unpacked, catalogued, and installed for exhibition. 


A FUND FOR BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


Miss Ellen B. Seripps of La Jolla, San Diego County, 
has offered to the University the sum of $50,000, to be used 
as a fund for the erection and equipment of a building at 
La Jolla for a marine biological laboratory. In case the 
building shall have been erected before the gift of Miss 
Seripps becomes available, the money will be considered an 
endowment, the income to be used for the support of the 
laboratory. 

It is possible that this gift will be available at an early 
date, but it may be decided to leave the establishment of the 
fund in abeyance during the lifetime of the donor. 

This gift is of great importance to the University, insur- 
ing the permanence of the work now being done under the 
direction of the University in the investigation of the ma- 
rine animal and plant life of the Pacific Coast. 
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In recognition of the generosity of Miss Scripps in mak- 
ing the above offer, the Board of Regents at a meeting on 
February 13 passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents, highly appreciating the gen- 
erous offer of Miss Ellen B. Scripps to provide by her last will a gift 
of fifty thousand dollars for the purpose of furnishing and establish- 
ing a Marine Biological Laboratory, hereby expresses its thanks to 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps for her offer, and its willingness to accept and 
apply that amount and such amounts as may hereafter be received 
for the same purpose to the erection and maintenance of a marine 
biological laboratory; it being understood, however, that the accept- 
ance of such trust does not carry with it any obligation on the part 
of the University of California to provide any funds for any purpose 
in connection with said work. 


CHARTER DAY EXERCISES. 


The exercises for Charter Day, 1906, were held on 
March 23, the anniversary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity, in the Harmon Gymnasium. A pouring rain prevented 
the use of the Greek Theatre. After an invocation by Rev. 
John Howland Lathrop and a musical selection by the 
University Cadet Band, State Senator George Russell Luk- 
ens, President of the Alumni Association of the University, 
spoke in behalf of the Alumni on How to be an Alumnus. 
Following Senator Lukens, President Wheeler spoke of the 
growth and needs of the University, concluding his remarks 
with the statement that the sum of $100,000 had been given 
to the University by the widow of the late Judge John H. 
Boalt, for the construction of a building for the Depart- 
ment of Jurisprudence, to be known as the Boalt Law 
Building. The amount is at present in the hands of Judge 
C. W. Slaek, Mr. Reuben H. Lloyd, and Mr. Charles S. 
Wheeler as trustees, and will be almost immediately avail- 
able. 

The speaker of the day was President Edwin A. Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia. President Alderman’s 
address, as well as the statement of President Wheeler, is 
given in full in this number of the University CHRONICLE. 
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Another feature of the Charter Day observances was 
the formal transfer to the Freshman class of the custody 
of the ‘‘Big C’’ on Charter Hill. Owing to the weather, 
this ceremony was held in Hearst Hall, instead of on the 
hillside. Professor G. C. Edwards gave a short account of 
Charter Day celebrations, after which President W. G. 
Duggin, of the Sophomore class, gave a deed for the ‘‘C’’ 
to President C. H. Cunningham, of the Freshman class. 


The women of the two classes entertained the men at 
luncheon. 


A GIFT TO THE MARK HOPKINS INSTITUTE. 


Mr. E. H. Searles of Methuen, Massachusetts, has do- 
nated the sum of $100,000 for the use of the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art. This comes to the University at once, and 
wil be considered an endowment of the Institute. Mr. 
Searles is the heir and executor of the Hopkins estate, and 
has shown before this his great interest in the work of the 
University. 


CHANGES IN SOUTH HALL. 


The rooms vacated in South Hall by the removal of the 
administrative offices to California Hall have been taken 
by the departments of Geology and Physics. The former 
office of the President will be occupied by Professor Fred- 
erick Slate, Dean of the College of Natural Sciences, and 
during his absence at present from the University by Pro- 
fessor E. P. Lewis. The former ante-room to the Presi- 
dent’s office, and the rooms used by the Secretary of the 
Board of Regents, will be taken by the Department of 
Physics, and used largely for the installation of apparatus 
for heat experiments. 

Part of the old Recorder’s Office will be used as a petro- 
graphical museum for the Department of Geology. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL BUILDING. 


The Department of Architecture on January 23 took 
possession of the new building constructed for it at the 
north entrance to the University grounds. 

The new building is shingle covered, about 30 by 75 feet 
in dimensions. It is intended as a temporary building only, 
and forms no part of the permanent plan of the Univer. 
sity. Until some permanent building makes provision for 
the needs of the classes in Architecture and for the other 
requirements of this department, this temporary building 
will be found indispensable. 

In addition to the class rooms, the building contains 
commodious offices for Professor John Galen Howard, and 
for his assistants, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Plowman. 


THE NEW POWER PLANT. 


The central lighting and heating plant of the Univer- 
sity, recently erected at a cost of $60,000, was put into par- 
tial operation at the beginning of the year. The three large 
oil-burning Babeock & Wilcox boilers are capable of gener- 
ating over 300 horsepower, and in the near future will fur- 
nish steam for generating all the electric power needed for 
use on the campus. The exhaust steam is used for heating, 
and will be carried to Hearst Hall, California Hall, the 
Library, the Physiological Laboratory, the Hearst Memo- 
rial Mining building, and eventually to all the buildings on 
the campus. 


From an alumnus of the class of 1886 the Library has 
received the gift of the facsimile reprint of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, Lucrece, Pericles, and Passionate Pilgrim, in their 
first editions, 1593-1609. They are reproductions by the 
collotype process of the finest accessible copies, and will sup- 
plement the fac-simile of the first folio edition of the plays, 
received in 1902 from the same generous donor. 
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Steel bookshelves are being put in place on the third 
floor of California Hall for the Bancroft Library. Upon 
the completion of the shelving, the Bancroft collection will 
be transferred from its present location at the Mechanics 
Institute as quickly as possible. The south end of this floor 
of California Hall will be occupied by books and manu- 
scripts, while in the north end will be stored the great 
accumulations of periodicals and newspapers. 


Provision is being made for tests of reinforced concrete 
by the erection of a building for that purpose in the rear 
of the Mining and Civil Engineering building. These tests 
will be made under the direction of Professor Charles Der- 
leth, Jr., professor of Structural Engineering. The great 
practical value of these tests is indicated by the expressed 
desires of dealers in the materials in question to codperate 
with the University by furnishing the necessary supplies. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities was held at the University of California 
and at Stanford University on March 14, 15, 16, and 17. 
This association is composed not of individuals, but of in- 
stitutions, namely, according to the constitution of the or- 
ganization, of those engaged in graduate or advanced in- 
struction. The object of the association is the promotion 
of the University as distinguished from the College, by 
mutual intercourse and codperation. No action of the asso- 
ciation is binding on any of the institutions composing it, 
but the discussion of questions relating to the administra- 
tion and conduct of graduate schools has been found to be 
of great value to institutions that are striving to realize the 
ideals of the true university in the fullest sense. The prac- 
tical value of the association has been shown by its recog- 
nition abroad, and by the agreement made on the part of 
several important foreign institutions that students coming 
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from a university belonging to the Association will be re- 
ceived upon exactly the same footing as their own native 
students. 

The first session of the seventh meeting was held at the 
Mark Hopkins Institute, in San Francisco. Papers on the 
subject of the Interchange of Professors in Universities 
were presented on behalf of the University of California by 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, and on behalf of Har- 
vard University by Professor William James. The second 
session was held in the Faculty Room, California Hail, 
University of California, on March 15. Papers were pre- 
sented on behalf of Leland Stanford Junior University by 
President David Starr Jordan, and in behalf of Yale Uni- 
versity by Professor Theodore S. Woolsey, on the question, 
To what Extent should Professors engaged in Research be 
relieved from Instruction? For the third session, the dele- 
gates went to Stanford University, on March 16, and met 
in the Council Room, where papers on the Reaction of Grad- 
uate Work on the other Work of the University were read 
on behalf of Cornell University by Professor C. A. Duni- 
way of Stanford University representing President Jacob 

rould Schurman of Cornell, and by Professor William H. 
Carpenter, on behalf of Columbia University. The fourth 
session, at the Mark Hopkins Institute, in San Francisco, 
was given to the discussion of a paper presented on behalf 
of Princeton University by Professor Andrew F. West, on 
The Organization of the American University, with espe- 
cial Reference to the Changes in the Conception of a ‘‘ Fae- 
ulty.’’ By invitation, Professor Charles M. Gayley, of the 
University of California, outlined his plans for the estab- 
lishment of a codperative library of fac-similes of manu- 
seripts. 

During the meeting of the association, the delegates 
were entertained by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and by the Trustees of Stanford University at a 
luncheon served at the Mark Hopkins Institute on the first 
day; by the President and Faculties of the University of 
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California at luncheon at the Faculty Club, and at the 
third symphony concert in the Greek Theatre, and by the 
University Club of San Francisco at dinner on Thursday, 
the 15th; by President and Mrs. Jordan at luncheon at 
Stanford University, and by the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco at dinner, on Friday; and by the United Rail- 
roads of San Francisco, who provided a sight-seeing tour 
in and about the city in a private car on Saturday. 

The members of the association, and the delegates rep- 
resenting them, are as follows: The University of Cali- 
fornia, President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Professors Irv- 
ing Stringham, Armin O. Leuschner, Alexis F. Lange, and 
Bernard Moses; The Catholic University of America, Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Conaty; the University of Chicago, Pro- 
fessor E. D. Burton; Clark University, President G. Stan- 
ley Hall; Columbia University, Professor William H. Car- 
penter and Mr. Frederick P. Keppel; Cornell University, 
President Jacob Gould Schurman, represented by Professor 
C. A. Duniway, of Stanford University; Johns Hopkins 
University, President Ira Remsen; Harvard University, 
Professor William James; Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, President David Starr Jordan, Professors John Cas- 
par Branner, John Maxson Stillman, Augustus Taber Mur- 
ray, and John Ernst Matzke; the University of Michigan, 
Professor Martin Luther D’Ooge; the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dean Clarence G. Child; Princeton University, 
Professor Andrew F. West; the University of Virginia, 
President E. A. Alderman; the University of Wisconsin, 
President Charles R. Van Hise; Yale University, Professor 
Theodore 8. Woolsey. 

Presidents Schurman, Hall, and Alderman, Right Rev. 
T. J. Conaty, Dean Child, and Professor D’Ooge were un- 
able to attend the conference on account of pressure of offi- 
cial duties. 

The University of California was honored by the asso- 
ciation by being chosen president for the coming year. 
Harvard University was elected vice-president, and Colum- 
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bia reélected secretary. The Universities of Chicago and 
Wisconsin were added to the executive committee, to whom 
was left the choice of place and time for the next annual 
meeting. 


PHI BETA KAPPA ELECTIONS. 


The Alpha chapter of Phi Beta Kappa for California, 
at a meeting held February 26, elected eighteen new mem- 
bers, as follows: 

From the Faculty, Professor William A. Merrill. 

From the Alumni, Professor Charles H. Rieber, ’88. 

From the Senior Class—E. B. Babcock (B.S., December, 
05), L. D. Bohnett, W. J. Cooper, Miss J. M. Kern, W. E. 
Lyman, Miss H. E. Mayer, W. J. Musgrove (A.B., Decem- 
ber, 05), Miss E. Schenck, H. E. Squire, Miss M. Van Or- 
den, Miss E. E. Watson. 

From the Junior Class—N. A. Eisner, H. N. Herrick, 
Julius Klein, Miss H. G. Mangels, H. E. Sherman, Jr. 

The plan for electing members from the Junior Class 
was announced last year, but the present election of mem- 
bers of the class of 1907 is the first held under the new rule. 


LECTURES BY PROFESSOR DE VRIES. 


A series of lectures of unusual interest and importance 
will be delivered at the University of California during 
the first two weeks of May, by Professor Hugo de Vries, of 
Amsterdam. 

Professor de Vries more than any other man of this 
generation deserves to be ranked with Darwin, on account 
of the original and important contributions made by him 
to the theory of evolution, as the result of patient and 
skillful experiments made during the last twenty years in 
the botanic gardens of the University of Amsterdam. Ex- 
perimental confirmation of the laws of heredity and evo- 
lution outlined by Darwin has been by most Darwinians 
believed impossible. Professor de Vries has shown that 
evolution may be observed and experimented with in the 
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same manner as any other life-process, and has removed 
evolution from the uncertainty of indirect observation and 
speculation. 

The details of Professor de Vries’ new theory of evolu- 
tion, which he calls the mutation theory, have been set forth 
in a German work in two volumes, and in the volume of 
lectures which were delivered at the Summer Session of 
the University of California in 1904, afterwards published 
under the title ‘‘Species and Varieties.’’ The later devel- 
opments of Professor de Vries’ experiments and theories 
will be given to the English-speaking public for the first 
time in his approaching lectures at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the series of lectures 
which were to be given at the University of California by 
Professor Anatole LeBraz, under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration de 1’Alliance Frangaise, have been cancelled. 

Professor LeBraz has received a call to return to France 
on account of serious illness in his family. 


THE FOOTBALL SITUATION. 


Since the last intercollegiate game, the football ques- 
tion has been the subject of much discussion. On another 
page will be found the report of the Committee on Ath- 
leties of the Academic Council, defending the game of foot- 
ball as a college sport, but at the same time ealling for 
certain necessary modifications in the rules, and urging the 
adoption of a resolution agreed upon at a joint meeting of 
the presidents of the University of California and of Stan- 
ford University with the faculty committees on athletics of 
the two institutions. This resolution ealls for a secession 
of the two California universities from the government of 
the present Football Rules Committee, and the substitution 
of the Rugby game for the American game as heretofore 
played, or else the modification of the American game so as 
to eliminate existing evils. 
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The adoption of this resolution has meant that Stanford 
and California have formally withdrawn from the control 
of the so-called Rules Committee in the matter of football, 
and have taken an independent position, in which they have 
made themselves free to choose any form of the game, or 
modifications of the existing game, that may seem desirable. 

The Joint Committees of the two universities met Jan- 
uary 20, and appointed a sub-committee of six to ‘‘frame 
a report looking to the adoption of a series of rules govern- 
ing intercollegiate football between California and Stan- 
ford ; these rules to be such as to meet the objections, so far 
as possible, that have been raised by the faculty committees 
on athletics of the respective universities. ’’ 

The Joint Committees also at this meeting referred to 
their committee of six a recommendation that no freshman 
be allowed to compete in any inter-university contests, and 
that the English or the New Zealand form of the Rugby 
game be adopted for the next intercollegiate Freshman 
game, 

Pending a report from this committee on rules, the in- 
tercollegiate agreement committee of the students of the 
two universities at a meeting on March 3 passed resolu- 
tions deprecating the substitution of the Rugby game, and 
urging that the two universities bind themselves by the 
rules adopted by the eastern committee which then had the 
revision of the rules in hand. The conference committee 
of the two faculties, however, at their meeting on March 22, 


settled the matter finally by the following resolution : 

Whereas, the administration of the two universities have decided 
that the so-called American game of football shal] not be played at 
the universities without radical change; and whereas the conference 
in the East on rules has not produced changes that are satisfactory, 
be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the conference that the game of 
Rugby shall be substituted for the present game of football until such 
time as a satisfactory national game shall be developed. 

Unanimously adopted by the joint athletic committee of the Uni- 
versity of California and of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
March 22, 1906. 
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The conference committee presenting the above con- 
sisted of Professor George C. Edwards, Dr. Frank Simp- 
son, 99, and Prentiss N. Gray, 06, for the University of 
California, and Professor Angell and Messrs. James Lana- 
gan and E. P. Stott, for Stanford University. Besides 
those named, Dr. A. B. Spaulding, James A. Force, A. J. 
Chalmers, Roy Elliott, and W. T. Reid, Jr., were invited 
to act in an advisory capacity. Mr. Reid alone did not at- 
tend the meetings of the conference committee. 

Before the decision was made which substitutes the 
Rugby game for the American game in the Stanford-Cali- 
fornia contests, an opportunity was given for all interested 
to see the Rugby game at its best, as played by the New 
Zealand champions on the old football field on February 10. 
The game was a match between the New Zealand team, 
which was returning from a tour of the world, after play- 
ing in forty-two games and being defeated in but one, and 
the champion team of British Columbia, from Vancouver. 
The marvelous speed and infallible team work of the New 
Zealand players was a revelation to the spectators, and won 
the champions an easy victory of 43 to 6. The game pro- 
voked a great deal of comment, most of it favorable, al- 
though the adherents of the old game were quick to point 
out the features that would make it unsatisfactory, in their 
opinion, as an intercollegiate game. 

The adoption of the Rugby game by the intercollegiate 
committee has called forth considerable criticism. Mem- 
bers of the football teams of last year of both universities 
have expressed themselves as unwilling to have anything 
to do with the new game, and the objection has also been 
made that it will cost a large sum of money to modify the 
present football fields of the two institutions to secure the 
twenty additional yards of width necessary for the Rugby 
game. 

There seems to be no disposition to question the fact, 
however, that the matter is settled so far as California and 
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Stanford are concerned, and that the next intercollegiate 
game will be Rugby. 


THE FOOTBALL QUESTION ELSEWHERE. 


In January word was received that the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University had voted to suspend the play- 
ing of football pending reforms in its rules that shall be 
acceptable to the board. This action was taken upon the 
recommendation of a special committee, which reported 
that the game as at present played was essentially bad in 
every respect. The report of this committee laid emphasis 
on the fact that the present formations in the game encour- 
age trickery and foul play, with results that are bad for 
the morals as well as for the bodies of the players. The 
modifications of the game made by the so-called Rules Com- 
mittee will probably not be acceptable to the Harvard 
Board. 

Nine institutions of the Middle West were represented 
at a conference held in Chicago, January 19 and 20. The 
universities participating were Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Purdue, and 
Wisconsin. By the action of this meeting, football as here- 
tofore played has been abolished as an intercollegiate sport 
in the conference colleges. The action of the Football Rules 
Committee will be awaited before further steps are taken, 
but if the revised rules are unsatisfactory the conference 
will appoint a committee to draft rules to suit the confer- 
ence. By action of this conference, also, the coaches of the 
teams are to be members of the respective faculties, and the 
management of games will be under the control of the 
faculties. 

A further step was taken by the Trustees of Northwest- 
ern University, who suspended football entirely for a pe- 
riod of five years, at a meeting held March 23. 

In all that has been said and written about the present 
American game of football, objection has been made, not 
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so much to the element of physical danger, although this 
has received much attention, as to the tendency of the game 
to encourage unsportsmanlike and dishonorable acts on the 
part of the players, under the cover of close formations and 
actuated by the desire to win at all hazards, and also to 
the large expenditures and receipts of money, in the hands 
of student managers who are subject to little or no super- 
vision. 

Note.—The Intercollegiate Football Rules Committee, composed 
of the old Football Rules Committee, of uncertain origin, and repre- 
sentatives of colleges who attended the recent conference on football 
reform held in New York, have adopted the new playing rules for 
1906 since the above was written. The principal changes are: 

Ten yards to be gained in three downs, instead of five. 


Forward passes to be allowed, a forward pass across the goal line 
to count as a touch-back. 


The penalties for fouls have been made more severe. 

Six men only are to be upon the line of scrimmage. 

A central board of control is to pass upon the qualifications and 
competency of all game officials. 


More power is given to the officials, and it is provided that there 
shall be a referee, two umpires, and a linesman in all games of im- 
portance. 

The new rules will be codified by Walter Camp and Wil- 
liam T. Reid, Jr., and again submitted for ratification by 
the committee in final form, on April 14. 


MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 


The next meeting of the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations will be held in 
California, probably in August, after the convention of the 
National Educational Association, which will be held in 
San Francisco in July. The University of California staff 
of agriculturalists will undertake the preparations for the 
meeting. A date in August or September will be pecu- 
liarly suitable for this gathering, on account of the great 
activities in the fruit industry and other agricultural in- 
dustries in California at that time. 
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The Astronomical Society of the Pacific held its regular 
meeting in the lecture room of the Students’ Observatory 
on the evening of January 27. Dr. W. W. Campbell, D. D. 
Perrine, and W. J. Hussey, of the Lick Observatory staff, 
presented papers on the recent Crocker Eclipse Expedition 
of the Lick Observatory to Spain and Egypt. Papers were 
also read by other members of the society. 


Dr. William Popper, of the Department of Semitic 
Languages, addressed the fifth meeting of the California 
Branch of the American Folk-lore Society on the evening 
of February 13. His subject was Some Superstitions of 
the Arabs, based on personal experiences during a year’s 
residence in the Orient. 


The Cordilleran Section of the Geological Society of 
America held its seventh annual meeting at the Univer- 
sity of California on December 29 and 30, 1905. 


On January 22 the Department of Zoology commenced 
a series of twelve illustrated public lectures on The Prob- 
lems of Marine Biology, based in part upon the work of the 
Marine Biological Association at San Diego. An outline of 
the series follows: 


Professor Ritter :— 


January 22.—The Sea as a Home for Organisms. 
January 29.—The Food Problem with Marine Organisms. 


Professor Kofoid :— 
February 5.—Ocean Meadows. 
February 12.—Recent Progress in Marine Exploration. 
February 19.—The Life of the Open Sea. 
February 26.—Phosphorescence of Marine Organisms. 
March 5.—The Bottom of the Sea. - 
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Professor Torrey :— 
March 12.—The Shore. 
March 19.—Sedentary Animals. 
March 26.—Phases of Colonial Life. 
April 2.—Corals and Coral Reefs. 
April 9.—Behavior of some Shore Types. 


An event of importance in the current University year 
was the visit of Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of the Gaelic 
League. Dr. Hyde is to-day the best known, the most pop- 
ular, the greatest man in Ireland. His work has been, 
through the Gaelic League, of which he has been president 
since its establishment in 1893, not only to revive the na- 
tional Celtic language of Ireland, but still more to 
de-Anglicize his country and to restore the separate nation- 
ality of the Irish. His work is one of the most extraordi- 
nary efforts of these times, and his success has been re- 
markable. 

The generosity of Hon. James A. Phelan, of San Fran- 
cisco, made possible the visit of Dr. Hyde to the University, 
where he delivered four lectures. The first three, given 
in the Harmon Gymnasium, February 14, 15, and 16, were 
on The Gaelic Movement, The Last Three Centuries of 
Irish Literature, and The Poetry of Ireland. The last of 
the series, on Folk Tales of Ireland, was delivered in the 
Harmon Gymnasium on the afternoon of March 3. 

During his visit Dr. Hyde has been the guest of several 
members of the Faculty. 


University meetings have been held this term as follows: 

January 15.—Dedication of California Hall. The speak- 
ers were President Wheeler, Judge W. H. Waste, and State 
Senator G. R. Lukens. Judge Waste and Senator Lukens 
described the passage of the bill in 1904 carrying the ap- 
propriation of $250,000 for the building of California Hall. 
The meeting was attended by the Imperial Commissioners 
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of the Chinese Government, who have come to observe con- 
ditions in the United States. 


January 29.—Rev. Peter C. Yorke, Regent of the Uni- 
versity, spoke of the work being done by the Gaelic League, — 
and invited attention to the lectures at the University of 
its president, Dr. Douglas Hyde. Librarian F. J. Teggart 
of the Mechanics Institute, San Francisco, spoke on the 
work of libraries, and particularly on the recent acquisition 
by the University of the Bancroft Library. 


February 12.—The meeting was addressed by Professor 
Adolph C. Miller on the life work of President Harper of 
Chicago University, and of Marshall Field. Dean Josiah 
H. Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania spoke of 
the true ideals of university education. President Wheeler 
added a few remarks on the football situation. 


February 23.—Rev. F. X. Morrison spoke of the value 
of faith to students, and James D. Phelan, former Mayor 
of San Francisco, after an account of the original found- 
ing of San Francisco, spoke of the plans now being made 
for its adornment and future development along lines that 
will enhance the natural beauties of the city. These plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Burnham. 


March 9.—The speakers were Miss Mary Shedlock, who 
spoke of the educative value of story-telling, illustrating 
her point by telling her audience two highly appreciated 
tales by Hans Christian Anderson; and Rabbi Jacob Nieto, 
who took as the text for a stirring talk the lines from Gold- 
smith :-— 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

A special University meeting was held on the afternoon 
of Washington’s Birthday, February 22, in the Greek The- 
atre, where addresses were delivered on the subject of In- 
ternational Arbitration. The speakers were: Professor 
Bernard Moses, Dean George Hodges of the Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Farnham P. 
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Griffiths, 06, and M. E. Harrison, 08. The speaking was 
followed by a concert by the University Cadet Band. 

The meeting was the part taken by the University of 
California in the general observation of Washington’s 
Birthday by universities and colleges throughout the coun- 
try, at the suggestion of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration. Meetings devoted to the discus- 
sion of this movement were held on this day by most of the 
institutions of the United States. 


Addresses of interest have been made to the College of 
Commerce at its weekly meetings by George M. Robertson, 
of the local Board of Underwriters, on January 29, on In- 
surance Engineering; by George P. Baxter, President of 
the Berkeley National Bank, February 5, on The Work of 
the Country Bank; by F. B. Kellam, Branch Secretary of 
the Royal and of the Queens Insurance Companies, and 
President of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific, February 12, on Rate Making in Fire Insurance. 


Mr. W. C. Whitney, of the Abner-Doble Company, lec- 
tured to the Associated Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neers February 7 on Hydro-electriec Power Plants. 


A meeting of the Civil Engineering Association on Feb- 
ruary 14 was addressed by Mr. John B. Leonard on Rein- 
foreed Conerete Structures in California. 


Professor Bernard Moses, of the Department of History 
and Political Science, will be absent from the University 
next year, on leave. He will visit South America during 
his absence, and continue there his study of the history and 
political conditions of several South American states. 


DEATH OF JIMMIE TAIT. 


James Tait, better known to several generations of un- 
dergraduates as ‘‘ Jimmie Potatoes,’’ died on February 19 
of blood poisoning. As janitor of North Hall for many 
years in days when the student body was much smaller 
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than it now is, Jimmie was known to almost every man in 
the University, and was the good friend of every man who 
knew him. In later years, as a laborer on the University 
grounds, his circle of acquaintances became smaller, per- 
haps, but he was still widely known as a unique character. 
He had been promoted to the post of assitant janitor of 
California Hall just before his death. 

Jimmie left a widow and two small children almost 
without means of support. There was also left a mortgage 
on his little home. As this number of the CHRONICLE goes 
to press, a subscription is being raised among students, 
alumni, and members of the faculty, to relieve the destitu- 
tion of his family. Contributions to this cause may be 
sent to The Daily Californian. 

The death of Jimmie removes one of the landmarks of 
the old days. He will be missed by many an alumnus re- 
turning to the campus after several years’ absence. 


THE CARNOT DEBATE. 


The annual Carnot Debate was won on February 2 by 
Norman A. Eisner of the University of California, a Junior 
in the College of Letters. The decision in his favor on the 
part of the judges was unanimous, the impression being 
that the Stanford representatives were quite outclassed. 

Mr. Eisner’s excellent work has brought the eighth Car- 
not medal to the University out of a series of twelve con- 
tests. The medal went to Stanford in 1895, 1901, 1902, and 
1905. 

The victory was celebrated by a display of fireworks at 
the big C on Charter Hill. 


The University of Chicago has commenced the publica- 
tion of a periodical known as Classical Philology, of which 
the first number appeared in January. The board of edi- 
tors is composed of well-known scholars in the foremost 
institutions in the country, and among the number is Presi- 
dent Benj. Ide Wheeler. 
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The Golden Bear Society held the annual memorial ser- 
vices in honor of Professors Joseph and John LeConte 
under the LeConte Oak on the afternoon of February 26. 


William Raney Harper, President of the University of 
Chicago, died on Wednesday, January 10. Dr. Harper 
served as President of the University from the time of its 
founding until his death, a period of fourteen and a half 
years. A memorial number of the University of Chicago 


Record will be issued in recognition of the value of his life 
and work. 


The Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, published at 
Paris, contained in its number for September-October, 1905, 
an appreciative account of the work of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California, written by 
Professor Arnold von Gennap, of which a portion is here 
given (in translation) : 

The Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California, at Berkeley, founded by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, 
although of recent origin, has rapidly advanced to the front 
rank among scientific institutions. It has published in a 
year and a half seven papers, each of real value. Further, 
as always in the United States, these papers are excellent 


in outward form (paper, typography, and plates), and are 
very reasonable in price. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


The Ethnological and Archaeological Survey of Cali- 
fornia conducted by the Department of Anthropology has 
completed a fruitful investigation of the Indians of the 
central part of the State. For some time past the geo- 
graphical distribution, tribal divisions, and dialects of the 
Yokuts Indians of the San Joaquin Valley and Tulare 
Basin have been under investigation by Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
of the department, who has recently returned from a final 
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trip to this region, and announces the completion of the re- 


search. It appears that the Yokuts Indians sixty years ago 


inhabited all the valley and foothill lands from the Chow- 
chilla River to Tehachapi Pass, and comprised forty dis- 
tinct tribes, each of which spoke a different dialect. These 
dialects, however, were related, and prove the original unity 
of this group of tribes. Of the forty tribes more than fif- 
teen have become extinct since the coming of the Ameri- 
cans, and only the remembrance of their name and former 
habitat remains. Of the surviving tribes and dialects a 
number are represented by single individuals, and by most 
of these individuals in part only, as a Yokuts Indian’s pa- 
rents were usually of different tribes. More than twenty 
dialects have, however, been recorded by Dr. Kroeber and 
will be permanently preserved for the study of anthropolo- 
gists and linguists, together with the information secured 
regarding the range and habits of each tribe. A full report 
on the investigation is being prepared and will appear in 
the University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. 


THE HEARST MEDICAL PAPYRUS. 


The University of California has received from Leipzig 
a few advance copies of the first volume of its series of pub- 
lications in Egyptian Archaeology. The title of the volume 
is The Hearst Medical Papyrus, and the series of which it 
is the first number is dedicated to Mrs. Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst, who in the interest of the University of California 
has borne for five years the entire financial burden of scien- 
tific expeditions in Peru, North America, and Egypt. 

The volume contains the hieratic text of the medical 
incantations and prescriptions contained in the papyrus 
known as the Hearst Medical Papyrus, together with an 
introduction, list of incantations and prescriptions, and 
vocabularly containing all the words occurring in the pa- 
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pyrus. The text is given in seventeen facsimile collotype 
plates. 

The papyrus was brought to the camp of the Hearst 
Egyptian Expedition in the spring of 1901 by a peasant 
of the village where the camp was located, as a mark of his 
thanks for kindness shown him. The circumstances of its 
discovery indicate that it belongs to the period between the 
twelfth and eighteenth Egyptian dynasties. It shows a 
similarity to a papyrus known as the Ebers papyrus, but is 
not a duplicate. 

At the time when the Hearst and Ebers papyri were 
written, the practical medical knowledge of the Egyptians 
appears to have been contained in a great number of small 
collections of prescriptions, probably gathered in practice 
by different physicians stationed in different towns or at- 
tached to different temples, and handed down partly in 
writing and partly by word of mouth. The Hearst papyrus, 
found in a mud-brick house in a provincial town, probably 
served as a book of reference for the local physician, and, 
less carefully arranged than the Ebers, seems to have been 
made for this purpose. The Ebers, on the other hand, com- 
ing from Thebes, bearing the marks of a riper knowledge 
and of a more systematic arrangement, may have been a 
collection belonging to some one of the great Theban priest- 
hoods. 

To the ancient Egyptian every pain and ache was sub- 
ject to supernatural influence, both as to cause and cure. 
Every remedy, therefore, was to be prepared with due reci- 
tation of charms. There was one incantation to be used for 
the application of any remedy, another for any bandage, 
another for any healing draught. Certain more obstinate 
diseases were to be fought with special incantations in addi- 
tion to the remedies prescribed. 

The volume is the work of George A. Reisner, Hearst 
Lecturer in Egyptology of the University of California. 
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Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, announces 
six annual fellowships of $300 each to students who will 
give their undivided time to study and investigation under 
the direction of the Department of Engineering. Applica- 
tions for fellowships must be made to the President of 
Northwestern University not later than April 1, 1906. 


The rates offered by the railroads to members of the 
National Educational Association coming to San Francisco 
this Summer will also be available to those who desire to 
attend the Summer Session of the University. From all 
points west of El Paso and Ogden, and south of Portland, 
the rate will be one fare plus $2 for the round trip. The 
tickets permit stopovers both coming and going, are good 
until September 15, and will be sold to teachers and mem- 
bers of their families. Arrangements are now being made 
by the University authorities to provide for the accommo- 
dation of visitors to the Summer Session. 


THE FACULTY. 


Professor Henry Morse Stephens returned in January 
from an absence of about six weeks, during which time he 
delivered a series of eleven lectures under the auspices of 
the Lowell Institute, in Boston. On Professor Stephens’ 
Lowell Lectures the Boston Transcript made the following 
comment : 

No more fascinating course of lectures has been deliv- 
ered in Boston since the Lowell Institute has been left alone 
to fill the intellectual need supplied by the old Lyceum of 
Emerson’s day than the course finished last week by Pro- 
fessor Henry Morse Stephens, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, on the growth of humanitarianism and its various 
developments of charities and corrections. Of very few 
courses of such length, and the lectures lacked but one of 
a full dozen, on a serious subject, and treated with profound 
thought and learning, could it be truthfully said, as was 
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said of Professor Stephens’ course, that it was too brief, 
and that the public was sorry when the lectures ended. The 
rare scholarship lavished upon them; the clearness and co- 
gency of the argument and demonstration; the broad and 
fearless optimism, finding the state constantly taking more 
and more responsibility upon itself to see that the world 
does grow better; the implication that all the resources of 
society shall be freely placed at the use and behoof, espe- 
cially, of the defectives and delinquents for whom society 
is coming to feel the sole responsibility, no longer punish- 
ing poverty, no longer charging crime to original sin, but 
to the constitution of society; the expansion of patriotism 
beyond narrow nationalism; the new interpretation of his- 
tory—all this did not hold the audience, the best that Bos- 
ton ever produces, more than the charm of the personality 
of the speaker. One felt in his person the presence of the 
traditional ‘‘scholar and gentleman,’’ par excellence. 


Dr. Max Uhle, who for more than six years has been 
connected with the University of California as Hearst Lec- 
turer in Peruvian Archaeology and Field Director of Ex- 
plorations in South America for the Department of An- 
thropology, has resigned his position to accept the director- 
ship of the National Archaeological Museum of Peru. Dr. 
Uhle has just completed a second residence of two years in 
Peru for the University of California, in which period he 
was engaged in archaeological excavations on the coast for 
some distance north and south of Lima, and in the interior. 
His work has been conducted with the aim of determining 
the sequence and relations of the various periods and types 
of civilization in ancient Peru, and the results of his six 
years’ labors will be published by the Anthropological De- 
partment of the University. His explorations have resulted 
in the formation of large collections, the value of which 
will be enhanced by the fact that a law forbidding the ex- 
portation of antiquities, or archaeological explorations by 
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foreigners except for the benefit of the National Museum, 
became operative in Peru on the Ist of January, 1906. 


The Annual Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety of London was this year conferred upon Dr. W. W. 
Campbell, Director of the Lick Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of California. The award was made in recognition of 
Dr. Campbell’s spectroscopic researches. On behalf of Dr. 
Campbell, who was unable to be present at the meeting of 
the society, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the Ambassador of the 
United States, agreed to receive and transmit the medal. 
There was a peculiar fitness in Mr. Reid’s performing that 
duty, as he is the son-in-law of Mr. D. O. Mills, whose or- 
ganization and equipment of expeditions has done much to 
assist Dr. Campbell’s scheme of research. 


The Astronomical Society of Mexico in January award- 
ed a diploma and gold medal to Astronomer C. D. Perrine, 
of Lick Observatory, for the discovery of the sixth and 
seventh satellites of Jupiter. 

Professor George Holmes Howison, Mills Professor of 
Philosophy, has been invited to deliver six lectures on Phil- 
osophy at Yale University during the month of May. 


Professor W. S. Ferguson, Assistant Professor of Greek 
and Roman History, has been called to Cambridge to par- 
ticipate in the coming Summer Session of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Professor W. E. Ritter, of the Department of Zoology, 
is now abroad on leave. After several weeks at the Labora- 
tory of the Marine Biological Association of San Diego, 
which is conducted under his direction at La Jolla, Pro- 
fessor Ritter returned for a short visit to Berkeley, during 
which time he delivered two of the series of lectures given 
by the Department of Zoology, and then left for Honolulu. 
His further plans include a visit to Japan and China, for 
the investigation of Oriental waters and the collection of 
specimens, and in the Summer he will attend at Marseilles 
the International Congress of Oceanography and Fisheries, 
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where he will represent the University of California and the 
Marine Biological Association of San Diego. 


Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, who came to Berkeley at the be- 
ginning of the year as instructor in Sanskrit and German, 
has been giving a most interesting course of lectures on the 
Sanskrit Drama, a course of particular interest to students 
of general literature, and to students of the drama of other 
countries. Dr. Ryder has also been giving two courses in 
the Sanskrit Language, in addition to his work as instructor 
in the German Department. 


Professor E. J. Wilezynski will be one of the three 
mathematical specialists chosen by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society to participate in the colloquium 
of the society at its Summer meeting, at Yale University in 
September. The colloquia are in the nature of lectures on 
the recent developments in the speakers’ particular fields of 
study. Professor Wilezynski’s subject will be Differential 
Geometry. 


At the request of the United States Government, the 
University authorities agreed to extend the leave of absence 
of Professor Lincoln Hutchinson for another six months, in 
order to allow him to complete some investigations in South 
America that he is making at the request of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


It is hard to do justice in the brief space available in 
the University Record to the significance of the University 
of California Symphony Orchestra and its series of sym- 
phony concerts. Perhaps nothing has ever been undertaken 
by the University of greater importance, so far as its influ- 
ence upon the artistic education of the public within its 
reach is concerned. The great throngs that have attended 
the first two concerts of the series, the instant financial suc- 
cess of the venture, the comments of the press, the letters 
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of comment and congratulation that have poured in upon 
the President and the other officers of the University identi- 
fied with the undertaking, all show that this effort of the 
University to take a position of leadership in the musical 
life of the West is being heartily appreciated. 

Some four thousand people attended the first concert, 
on the afternoon of Thursday, February 15. Over four 
thousand five hundred were present at the second concert, 
on the 1st of March. Both concerts were held in the Greek 
Theatre, the weather on both dates being nearly ideal for 
the purpose, although both days were preceded and fol- 
lowed by rain. The programmes for these concerts are 
given below. The series is to be continued by four more 
concerts, on the afternoons of March 29, April 12 and 26, 
the last date to be the occasion for the rendition of Handel’s 
‘*Messiah’’ by the University Chorus of three hundred 
voices, accompanied by the full Symphony Orchestra. 

At the inception of the symphony season, a possible de- 
ficit in the finances of the venture was offset by the gen- 
erous guarantee of Mr. F. M. Smith of Oakland, who under- 
took to meet any deficiency. The sale of season tickets and 
of admission tickets to the first concert, however, made the 
series a pronounced financial success at the very outset, so 
much so that after setting aside enough to meet the first 
estimate of expenses for the series there remained sufficient 
for adding twelve musicians to the orchestra, with a surplus 
besides. 

FIRST CONCERT, FEBRUARY 15. 
The Second Brandenburg Concerto .........-....2.....--2.2:cscecceeceseeeeeeeeeees Bach 
(With solos for flute, oboe, trumpet, and violin.) 

Allegro moderato. Andante. Allegro. 

Pho: Wrrsh, SyspMowy, ose caso ocscsecece.ccsode toes ce ocstewdacetetecwestcseosctacesees Beethoven 

Adagio molto.—Allegro con brio. Andante cantabile con moto. 

Menuetto: allegro molto e vivace. Adagio.—Allegro molto 

e vivace. 
Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg ................-...2.::::ceeceeceeeeeeeeeeee Wagner 
Introduction to the Third Act; Dance of the Apprentices; Procession 


of the Mastersingers; and Greeting to Hans Sachs. 
Ouverture Solennelle (‘18127’) ..... ..T'schaikowsky 
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SECOND CONCERT (MOZART FESTIVAL), MARCH 1. 
Symphony in G Minor 
Allegro molto. Andante. Menuetto: allegretto. Allegro assai. 
Menuetto from the Jupiter Symphony 





soe sate cashed ataaee ss gsdaceeeen Mozart 
Allegretto. 
Menuetto from the Symphony in E flat... eee eeeeeceeeeeeeee Mozart 
Allegro. 
epee ee eee Tote 1, [lel OA | 2: tae nN ae er Mozart 


Adagio.—Allegro. 
* * * % * * * * * * * * 
Siegfried Idyl 








ae ....Wagner 

Overture to ‘‘ Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes’’ ...................... Wagner 
THIRD CONCERT, MARCH 15. 

Sj U LON, Ge US, ORR Re et erate Clete ity SAE SOE Pre Rin ee Oe te MRSS Schubert 

SOprMO PaO NaCI 5 2555 6s hoa ses Syste ee Wagner 

Overture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz’’ ......... ae Weber 

Erom **"The Damnation Of Pause? 12.0.3... ska ees Berlioz 


Minuet of the Will 0’ the Wisps. Ballet of the Sylphs. Hun- 
garian March. 


FOURTH CONCERT, MARCH 29. 
From the Military Symphony 


teehee Me gh a hee tee Haydn 
Allegretto. Menuetto. 

RO GEEARIND GO) SGORRUAIIRMIN oo o20i soo. ae Sea iiae Beethoven 

Overture to ‘‘ Midsummernight’s Dream’? ........................-- Mendelssohn 





Symphonie pathétique Tschaikowsky 
Adagio.—Allegro non troppo. Allegro con grazia. Allegro 
molto vivace. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 
Prelude: ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg’’ 


THE HALF-HOUR OF MUSIC. 


December 17.—Mr. Charles Dutton, pianist; Miss Vir- 
ginia Goodsell, soprano; and Mr. John Metcalf, composer 
and pianist. 

January 14.—The vested choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church of Berkeley, under the direction of Mr. Roscoe 
Warren Lucy, organist and choirmaster, with the aid as 
soloists of Miss Ethel Jones, Miss Olive Morrish, Mr. Whit- 
ney Palache, ’85, and Mr. Frederick Peak. 
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January 28.—Mr. Henry Larsen, violinist, and Mrs. J. 
P. LeFevre, pianist. 

February 4.—The vested choir of Trinity Episcopal 
Church of San Francisco, under the direction of Mr. Louis 
H. Eaton, with the aid as soloists of Miss Elsie Arden, con- 
tralto, Miss Millie Flynn, soprano, and Mr. Charles Trow- 
bridge, tenor. 

February 11—The University of California Glee Club, 
Mr. Clement P. Rowlands, baritone, and Mr. J. J. Rhea, 
tenor. 

February 18.—Mr. William C. Davis, violinist. 

February 25.—The Treble Clef Club of the University 
of California, under the direction of Mr. Clinton R. Morse, 
96. 

March 4.—The University Cadet Band, conducted by 
Mr. S. Frederick Long, Jr., ’07. 

March 11.—Mr. Albert I. Elkus, pianist and composer, 
in a programme of his own compositions. 


The University Orchestra (not to be confused with the 
Symphony Orchestra, which is composed of professional mu-— 
sicians) was reorganized at the beginning of the year, and 
a provision made whereby persons not connected with the 
University were admitted to membership. This was found 
advisable in order to secure larger numbers, and also raise 
the standard of the music that the orchestra could under. 
take to render. 

The University Orchestra, which is under the instruc- 
tion of Professor Wolle, is thus composed of students and 
others who are amateur musicians. 
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THE GRADUATES. 





The UNIvErSITY CHRONICLE aims to be of interest and 
of use to the graduates of the University. This object it 
can accomplish by bringing to them at regular intervals a 
record of the significant activities of the University, by 
publishing addresses and papers of members of its faculty 
that are deemed to have some permanent interest, and also 
by notes of the Alumni, their work and interests. 

The compiler of the items gathered for this department 
of the CHRonicLE feels their present inadequacy. This, 
however, will be remedied. The CHRONICLE, as a matter of 
fact, is not in a position this year to take up this depart- 
ment at all. The great stimulation of alumni interest, how- 
ever, brought about by the recent distribution of the Direc- 
tory of Graduates, has seemed to demand that some prepa- 
ration, at least, be made for bringing the CHRONICLE into 
the service of the Graduates. 

The UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE is not in any sense a stu- 
dent publication. It is an official organ of the University, 
published at the expense of the University, and under the 
direction of a committee of its faculty. The work of the 
University makes such an organ necessary. Its publication 
dates from 1898. If there had been some such organ for 
the years preceding the establishment of the CHRONICLE, 
much valuable material, now lost, would have been pre- 
served for future students of the history of the institution. 

The CHRONICLE would supply a distinct need if it were 
but published and stored among the archives of the Univer- 
sity. There is a necessity, and a great one, for something 
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more than that. The University of California is growing 
as it never has before, growing intensively as well as ex- 
tensively. Together with its growth in exterior things, 
such as new buildings, new departments, and the like, there 
is going on a change in the very spirit and fibre of the in- 
stitution. This change is one that not only should not 
estrange the old graduate, but on the other hand should 
prove the greatest stimulus to his interest in the Univer- 
sity, and particularly to his sense of obligation towards it. 
In the fact that he bears its name, the graduate of the 
University of twenty years ago has become endowed with 
all the accumulations of these years in the honor and pres- 
tige of his Alma Mater. These are as much his as they are 
the endowment of the most recent graduate, and they entail 
the same obligations. 

The UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE offers one of the means by 
which the graduates of the University of California can 
keep in touch with its life and growth. The subscription 
price is nominal, it is within the reach of all, and it goes 
with the spirit of the University in its pages. 

It is to be regretted that the speech of Senator Lukens, 
of the class of 1889, and President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, made on the occasion of the Charter Day exercises on 
March 23, is not available for publication. His subject was, 
How to be an Alumnus. The spirit in Mr. Lukens should 
be in all the Alumni. It is hoped that the substance of his 
remarks may be published in the next issue of the CHRon- 
ICLE. 

The following letter has been received by A. C. Skaife, 
00, who compiled the Directory of Graduates, from D. A. 
Gordenker, ’01:— 


Davin, Or., Negros, January 29, 1906. 
My Dear SKAIFE:— 
Into my slough of too much lonely living, your Directory of Grad- 
uates came to me as a reminder that I am still a member of the 
University of California. To those who, like you, run over to the old 
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college on the by-days, or when the whim so moves them, I suppose 
the sense of connection has never materially weakened. But to me, 
isolated from all old college associations, the University has become 
a pleasant, but very dim, memory. * * * I suppose there are 
any number of graduates who have drifted into the same attitude. 
Great then is your service to us and to the University. I, for one, 
feel that I have been gathered back into the fold, and I doubt not 
that your Directory has performed the same service for a large num- 
ber of others. 

It was a great pleasure for me to trace the careers of my class- 
mates and acquaintances. It seems to me a matter of regret that the 
Faculty was not included. I believe that a Directory of all the mem- 
bers of the Faculty, past and present, would be of great value and in- 
terest to all graduates. 

It is now four years since I left the States. For a year or two 
the Occident kept me in touch with matters. Then its visits ceased, 
and except from an occasional letter I have had no news of the Uni- 
versity. Of course, this has been due entirely to my own negligence, 
as I should have subscribed to the CHRONICLE, or Magazine. This I 
shall not fail to do in the future. Perhaps a few sample copies sent 
out to graduates would bring many others into closer connection. 

With congratulations on your excellent work on behalf of the 
Alumni and with best wishes for your continued success, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
D. A. GORDENKER. 


It may be noted here, referring to this letter, that a 
Catalogue of the Academic Senate, containing the names 
and dates and titles of all members of the Faculty, from 
the founding of the University until May, 1905, has been 
compiled by Professor W. A. Merrill, and was published as 
a supplement to the UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. It does not, 
however, contain addresses. Any graduate of the Univer- 
sity may obtain a copy by applying to the Manager of the 
University Press. 


Several hundred sample copies of the CHRONICLE have 
been sent out to the Alumni, but the work has not been com- 
pleted, and every Alumnus will eventually be given an op- 
portunity of seeing what the UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE is. 
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All Alumni will subscribe to Mr. Gordenker’s apprecia- 
tion of the value to the University of Mr. Skaife’s pains- 
taking compilation of the Directory of Graduates. 


The work of arranging the returns received from the 
Alumni in response to the request for address cards sent 
out in the Directory of Graduates has proven to be consid- 
erable. A large number of the books have been returned to 
the University through the Post Office, showing that the 
Directory is by no means infallible; which nobody has ex- 
pected that it could be. It is an admirable starting point, 
however, for a card catalogue of the graduates, and the 
card catalogue will be kept as accurate as possible by circu- 


lars, which will discover changes of address at least an- 
nually. 


One of the first circulars to be issued will probably be 
a list of the Alumni who have been ‘‘lost.’’ It may be some 
months before this can be sent out, but when it is, the as- 
sistance of all to whom it comes will be very much appre- 
ciated. At any time notices of changed addresses may be 
sent, addressed Directory of Graduates, President’s Office, 
University of California. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


A. P. Matthew, ’03, now at the Harvard Law School, a 
member of the Intercollegiate Debating Team in his Senior 
year, qualified for the Harvard debating team that defeated 
Yale this year. 

Max Thelen, ’04, is also a student at the Harvard Law 
School this year. 

C. H. Rowlands, ’02, has been located at Tonopah, Ne- 
vada, for a year or more past. He visited the University 
in February. 

Ernest A. Bailey, ’03, is in charge of construction work 
for the Santa Cruz Portland Cement Company. The com- 
pany is building a large plant in the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity’s last Summer School surveying camp, and Bailey is 
superintending the laying of the foundations. 
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Arthur H. Markwart, ’03, and Harold R. Ebright, De- 
cember, ’05, are in the employment of the Syndicate Water 
Company, which is engaged in extensive development work 
near Berkeley. 

Tracy R. Kelley, who for a number of years has been 
instructor in English at the Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, has accepted a position in the English Department of 
the Imperial University at Canton, China. Mr. Kelley left 
California for his new position in January. 

Edward C. Baker, ’05, received recently an appointment 
as U. S. Viee-Consul at Foo Chow, China. Baker grad- 
uated from the College of Commerce last May, made a spe- 
cialty of corporation finance while in college, and in his 
Senior year represented the University on the Carnot de- 
bating team. 

Wang Chien Tsu, December, ’05, left the University 
with the Chinese Imperial Commissioners who were here 
in January. Mr. Tsu was at the University under govern- 
ment scholarships from China, was registered in the Col- 
lege of Commerce, but did a large portion of his work in 
the courses in mining engineering. He will serve the Im- 
perial Commission during their stay in this country in the 
capacity of Secretary to Tuan Fang, the highest official of 
the Commission, and will later resume his studies at Co- 
lumbia University. 

A. V. Saph, ’94, engineer in the Geological Survey at 
Hazen, Nevada, is engaged in important structural work 
for the reclamation service. The demand for men in the 
engineering field is emphasized by a request from Dr. Saph 
recently for the names of seniors or undergraduates in civil 
engineering who will soon be available for field and office 
work. 

Everett E. Adams, ’04, a graduate of the College of 
Civil Engineering, is chief of a party of five hundred men 
in the employ of the Southern Pacific Company, near Bak- 
ersfield, California. This party is engaged in laying pipe 
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lines from the oil fields of Kern County to Point Richmond. 
Until recently Adams was assistant to Professor Howard, of 
the Department of Architecture. 

Hubert G. Baugh, ’03, writes to Professor John Fryer, 
of the Department of Oriental Languages, from Pekin, 
where he is in the United States Legation as interpreter. 
His work began there in August of last year, and Mr. 
Baugh expresses himself as well pleased with his work. Mr. 
Baugh’s letter shows no apprehension on his part about the 
rumored disturbances and dangers in China. 

Charles T. Dozier, 02, until recently Assistant in As- 
saying in the College of Mining, has left the University to 
take charge of metallurgical work for the Rich Gulch Min- 
ing Company, in Shasta County. Since graduation Mr. 
Dozier has been associated with Professor Christy, of the 
Mining Department, in research work. 

J. C. Claussen, ’98, spent a few days at the University 
in February, on his way to Yuma, Arizona, where he has 
taken a position as irrigation engineer in the employment 
of the Government. 

M. N. Alling, ’03, is in California at present, but in 
June expects to return to Alaska, where he has been en- 
gaged in civil engineering work. 

Adolph Judell, ’01, a graduate of the College of Civil 
Engineering, for the past year and a half has been chief 
engineer of the Nevada Northern Railway, engaged in con- 
structing some hundred miles of standard-gauge railroad in 
eastern Nevada. Mr. Judell’s headquarters are at Toano, 
Nevada. 

K. A. Gibbs, 705, is now a graduate student and instruc- 
tor in Civil Engineering at Cornell University. 

Arthur F. Kales, 703, is located at 72 Broadway, New 
York, as consulting engineer for the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal and Iron Company, assistant engineer for the New 
York and Brooklyn Railroad Company, and Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Trinity Zink, Lead, and Smelting Com- 
pany. 
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Bryan Bell, ’03, is also in New York, as office manager 
of The Iron Age. Bell and Kales have rooms at 19 West 
Seventeenth street, New York, and their apartments are a 
sort of New York headquarters for University of California 
men. 

J. S. Bright, ’01, is County Surveyor of San Bernar- 
dino County, with headquarters at Redlands, California. 


The University of California Club of Los Angeles meets 
monthly for a mid-day luncheon. At the meeting held on 
February 10 the following men signed the roster which was 
sent to the CHRONICLE: 

88, W. J. Variel; ’89, D. W. Edelman; 791, John A. 
Brewer, Horace C. Head (Santa Ana) ; 92, George P. Rob- 
inson; 94, Harry W. Rhodes (U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey) ; 95, C. J. Fox, Jr.; 97, Charles E. Weaver; ’98, 
Birney H. Donnell, E. P. Wellman; ex-’98, Henry M. New- 
mark; 799, C. Weston Clark, W. B. Scott; ex-’00, I. J. 
Muma; 701, Edward A. Dickson, James O. Osborn; ’02, 
Mareo R. Newmark; ’03, B. F. Kierulff, Jr.; ex-’03, W. C. 
Smith; ’04, Louis H. Dyke (Amalie, Cal.), H. C. Gardett, 
Irving S. Metzler, E. H. Sawyer, Thomas E. Stanton, G. 
Gaylord Watson; ’05, Joseph W. Gastrich, Frank Gillilen, 
George B. Gillson, Joseph P. Loeb, Owen S. Adams, Doug- 
las T. Adams, V. C. Stumpf; ex-’06, Leo P. Bergin, W. G. 
Dandy, Rowe Sanderson; ex-’07, Reginald Balmer; L ex- 
’86, Ed. North; L ’93, Albert A. Caldwell; M ’98, Niel C. 
Trew. 

On the eve of Charter Day, the Los Angeles Club met 
at a banquet at Levy’s Café. President William J. Variel, 
’88, acted as toastmaster. The toasts were as follows: Max 
Lowenthal, ’81, The Old College Days; Harry Mayberry, 
’89, The College Rush; W. W. Brier, ’82, Many Years Ago; 
Leslie R. Hewitt, 90, Alma Mater; William T. Craig, ’89, 
The College Newspaper; John M. Eshleman, ’02, A Message 
from the North; Dr. A. L. Kelsey, ’83, The Professions. An 
address was then delivered by Professor Adolph C. Miller, 
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’87, the guest of the evening, and delegated by President 
Wheeler to represent the faculty. Professor Miller was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the Los An- 
geles Club. 

The sum of twenty-six dollars was collected at the ban- 
quet to be sent to the ‘‘Jimmie Potatoes’’ fund. The fol- 
lowing officers were then elected: President, Leslie R. 
Hewitt, ’90; Vice-President, Max Lowenthal, ’81; Secre- 
tary, Mareo R. Newmark, 702; member of the Executive 
Committee, William J. Variel, ’88. Aside from the speak- 
ers mentioned, the roster signed at the banquet contains 
these names: John A. Brewer, 791, C. A. Allin, ’94, Charles 
E. Carver, ’97, Birney Donnell, 98, W. B. Seott, ’99, J. O. 
Downing and W. Joseph Ford, ’00, Charles M. Coleman, 
01, William R. Durbin and Marco R. Newmark, ’02, W. H. 
Dehm, Charles B. Jones, Joseph P. Loeb, and V. C. Stumpf, 
05, Niel C. Trew, M ’98, A. P. Lazarus, J. H. Russell, 
W. W. Winn, ex-’96; J. S. Montague, D. 705; Leo. P. 
Bergin, ’06; Irving S. Metzler, 04; S. B. Stanton, 06; E. 
C. Peck, ex-’05; T. D. Allin, ex-’90; George P. Robinson, 
92: J. M. Dikeman, ex-’89; G. Walter Monroe, ’00; J. W. 
Siranineck, L ’86; Edwin A. Meserve, L ’86; D. W. Edel- 
man, 89; Edward North, L ex-’86; S. M. Haskins, ’93; H. 
G. Parker, 90; Robert Newmark, ’02; C. J. Fox, Jr., ’95; 
Leopold Oppenheimer, ex-’04; George B. Gillson, ’05; 
Johnson C. Lindsay, 07; Frank H. MeConnell,—; Melville 
Dozier, ’99; I. J. Muma, ex-’C0; Julian Adams, ’05; R. H. 
Merrill, 04; G. Gaylord Watson, 04; H. C. Gardett, ’04; 
W. S. Sessions, ’01. 


ENGAGEMENTS AND MARRIAGES. 


The engagement has been announced of Professor Harry 
A. Overstreet, ’99, and Miss Elsie Burr, of the same class. 
Professor Overstreet is now Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Philosophy. 

Monroe Deutsch, ’02, at present connected with the 
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faculty of the Berkeley High School, and Miss Alice L. 
Feder, of San Francisco, have recently announced their 
engagement. 

The engagement of Leon L. Roos, 98, and Miss Leslie 
Meyerfield, of San Francisco, has been announced. 

Miss Katherine Johnson, of 1903, and Mr. Frederick F. 
Hall, Cornell, 99, were married on the afternoon of March 
20, in San Francisco. 

The marriage was announced in February of Homer C. 
Parker, 98, and Miss Bernice Thomson, formerly of Napa. 
Their home will be in San Francisco, where Mr. Parker has 
recently been appointed district manager of the Stanley 
Electric Company. 

William L. Finley, ’03, and Miss Nellie Irene Barn- 
hardt, of the same class, were married at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Santa Monica, on February 21. While 
an undergraduate, Mr. Finley was Editor of the Daily Cali- 
fornian, and a member of the Order of the Golden Bear. 
Since his graduation, Mr. Finley has become well known as 
a magazine writer and lecturer on bird life, and has re- 
cently made arrangements for the publication of a book on 
bird life in the West. 

The engagement of Cleland W. Rohrer, ’04, and Miss 
Alice Collier, of ’03, was recently announced. Mr. Rohrer 
is a graduate of the College of Mechanics, and is located in 
San Francisco. 

Clifford P. Bowie, ’04, and Miss Alicia Frances Jones, 
ex-’07, have announced their engagement. Mr. Bowie was 
one of the first members of the Abracadabra Club of the 
University, and now holds a position in the City Engineer’s 
Office, in San Francisco. 

The marriage was announced in December last of Dr. 
Ralph H. Curtiss, 01, and Miss Mary E. Fitch, of San 
Francisco. The wedding took place at Allegheny, Penn- 
sylvania, where Dr. Curtiss was recently appointed Assist- 
ant Astronomer at the Allegheny Observatory. Mrs. Cur- 
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tiss is the daughter of George Hamlin Fitch, of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Harry L. Cornish, ’01, was married in January to Miss 
Beatrice Quikaca. Cornish was center on the football teams 
of ’97, ’98, and ’99, and is a graduate of the College of 
Mining. 

OBITUARY. 


Stanley R. Symmes, ’04, died Saturday, March 10, in 
Oakland. Symmes was a member of the Delta Kappa Ep- 
silon Fraternity, and of the Skull and Keys, Winged Hel- 
met, and Golden Bear societies, a brother of Harold S. 
Symmes, ’99, Leslie W. Symmes, 703, and Mabel Symmes, 
96. 

Leander L. Hawkins, Ph.B. (Engineering), ’73, C.E., 
79, died suddenly in Portland, on Sunday, March 11. Col- 
onel Hawkins came from Nevada to California, and was 
one of the twelve graduates of the class of ’73, of which 
Professor G. C. Edwards is also a member. Mr. Hawkins 
was at one time instructor in Mathematics and Surveying 
in the University, and was Assistant Librarian when the 
Library was located in Oakland. 

Mr. Hawkins was a prominent citizen of the city of 
Portland, and the editorial columns of the Portland press 
paid many tributes to his memory. 

The death of Mr. Hawkins reduces the membership of 
his class to nine. 

Word was received on March 20 of the death of Roy 
Grieve, 03. Mr. Grieve was chief electrician at the Mt. 
Bullion Mine, in Mariposa County, and it was while at work 
in the mine that he received a shock from the wires, causing 
his death. 


THE SECOND GENERATION CLUB. 


There has been organized among the undergraduates of 
the University a society known as the Second Generation 
Club. The club is composed of students whose parents 
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have been students in the University. There are about fifty 
members at the present time. 

The object of the club is to foster among the students 
an interest in the history and historical associations of Cali- 
fornia, to perpetuate the traditions of her past, and to bring 
the Alumni into closer touch with the undergraduates’ ac- 
tivities. 

The officers of the club at present are: President, Ralph 
Palmer Merritt, ’07; Vice-President, Robert MeMurray 
Searls, 07; Secretary-Treasurer, Carmelita Dolores Riley, 
07; Archivist, Virginia Charlotte Frank, ’06. 

The women of the class of 1901 have organized, and 
meet twice a year, once in the spring for a luncheon, and 
each winter for the election of officers. In January a large 
number of the women of this class were entertained by Miss 
Elizabeth Scupham, the Secretary of their organization, at 
her home in Oakland. 


THE ALUMNI HALL FUND. 


The report of the Secretary of the Alumni Hall Fund 
to the Council of the Alumni Association, dated January 
27, 1906, shows in great detail the condition of this fund 
at that date. A summary of the state of the fund, with 
collections and disbursements since June 1, 1901, is given as 
follows: 

2 Es LS ES ln ee ey: eRe eee RE nang Meer ee mone earn ee te $3,928.50 
Amount turned over to the Regents ...................-.. $3,000.00 

PRIRTY OL TICOROUBLY oi o55 nec ioetc cesses sesdecess $537.50 

Printing, stationery, and stamps .............. 223.50 

Migcellameous — ...-............---.cs.c--s0nsse-- 3.75 

OUR QEPOIBO 5 2a c con cness coun -acteanntts 764.75 

in bank, January 27, 1906 ..........2...2.22...:.... 



















$3,928.50 $3,928.50 

The total subseriptions to the Alumni Hall Fund 
amount to $12,544.50. The expenses of administration 
have so far amounted to about 20 per cent. of the sum col- 
lected, and to 5.8 per cent. of the sum subscribed. 
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Beginning with 1873, every class is represented by sub- 
scriptions. There is one subscriber each for ’65 and ’66, 
each of which classes has three surviving graduates. The 
class of 1895 holds first place in the number of subscribers 
in proportion to the number in the class, 29 out of 116, or 
26 per cent. The class of 1880 leads in the amount sub- 
scribed, $1,407, 1900 being second, with $1,195. There are 
in all 344 subscribers to the Alumni Hall Fund, out of a 
total of 6,300 who are graduates of the University. There 
are 11 subscribers to the 2,500-odd graduates of the Pro- 
fessional Schools, leaving 333 to the 3,800 graduates of the 
Academie Colleges. The classes of 1902, 1903, 1904, and 
1905 have so far contributed fifteen subscribers. 

The recent circular to the Alumni sent out with the 
Directory of Graduates produced new subscriptions to the 
amount of $1,587 at the date of the report, from 53 persons. 
Of this, $107 was subscribed for the expenses of adminis- 
tering the fund, and $1,480 for the fund itself. 

The following table shows the sums subscribed and the 
sums paid by each class, at the date of the report : 


Class. Subscribers. Amount. Paid. 
1865 1 $500.00 $500.00 
1866 1 120.00 
1873 4 160.00 21.00 
1874 2 450.00 200.00 
1875 | 5 323.00 203.00 
1876 6 190.00 106.00 
1877 2 80.00 11.00 
1878 4 100.00 11.00 
1879 10 345.00 119.00 
1880 8 1,407.00 209.00 
1881 2 40.00 6.00 
1882 6 566.00 467.00 
1883 4 100.00 11.00 
1884 1 20.00 20.00 
1885 7 300.00 91.00 
1886 5 270.00 75.00 
1887 7 200.00 116.00 
1888 8 550.00 110.00 
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Class. Subscribers. Amount. Paid. 
1889 7 335.00 101.00 
1890 7 150.00 66.00 
1891 7 370.00 84.00 
1892 11 332.00 77.00 
1893 12 390.00 115.00 
1894 10 220.00 44.00 
1895 29 856.00 259.00 
1896 27 686.50 151.50 
1897 14 410.00 90.00 
1898 21 582.00 108.00 
1899 28 541.00 164.00 
1900 33 , 1,195.00 228.00 
1901 29 620.00 121.00 
1902 2 60.00 

1903 140.00 1.00 
1904 20.00 

1905 175.00 3.00 


The Alumni Hall Fund affords splendid opportunity for 
good work by class organizations. The fund is but started; 
the near future will see it begin to grow. 

The Alumni Hall is to be the contribution of the grad- 


uates to the scheme of the Greater University. It is to be 
one of the most frequented and most popular buildings on 
the campus. It will be the headquarters of all the under- 
graduate University organizations, will contain the offices 
and libraries of the undergraduate publications, as well as 
reading rooms and lounging rooms for general undergrad- 
uate use. It will fill the thoughts of every undergraduate 
who enters it with the memory of the classes that have gone 
out and have sent back from across the years this building 
as their tribute to the University that made them. Its pres- 
ence will animate future classes, as nothing now here can 
precisely do, with that feeling of obligation to the Univer- 
sity which it is the pride of the right-minded alumnus to 
feel. 

The Alumni Hall will also be headquarters for visiting 
graduates, especially on public days. To have such a place 
upon the grounds should be the hope and ambition of every 
graduate. 





